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If you've ever really 
wondered about what 
takes place behind the 
scenes at those Sexy 
Magazine editorial 
offices...here is the / ` 
naked truth about — |; 
the lurid stories K 
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GIRL IN A HURRY 


The firelight behind her licked its chops and 
lewdly embraced her body with its orange-gold 
fingers. Her firm breasts cast dancing shadows 
that played across her flat stomach. 

She uttered a soft but savage cry. She flung 
herself on me, both arms locked around my chest 
and her legs grasping firmly behind my calves. 
Her lips ran frantically from my face to my 
shoulders to my ears. 

1 tried to gather her in my arms to carry her 
to the bed but she violently repulsed my attempt. 
Instead, she clung tighter and increased the mad 
tempo of her movements. With a strong lunge, 
she pulled me forward so that I had to extend 
my arms to break our fall and keep from landing 
on her with my full weight. 

She writhed under me and 1 could feel the 
hot, jealous pant of the fire on my back and 
shoulders. 

“Here and now, Brad,” she cried. "Here and 
now-—where it's warm , . ." 
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One 


WHEN you get fired, you're generally expected to do 
something dramatic. You know, like slug the boss or 
crush him with an oration full of contempt that proves 
your superiority and exposes his stupidity. 

I didn’t do either. Instead, I just stood there looking at 
Rowland’s face with its lines of unhappiness running 
uninterruptedly right up into the pink skin of his bald 
head. I didn't feel like hitting him or making a speech. 
Actually, I had a sneaking feeling of sympathy because 
he so obviously hated to drop the axe. Besides, I prob- 
ably deserved it. 

I may even have muttered a few consoling words be- 
fore I left, as if the shoe were on the other foot. 

It wasn’t until I got back into my own office that I 
realized the bottom had dropped out of my world. Not 
that I hadn’t been canned before. But this was different. 

Getting a job with Peer had been my reward for ten 
years of plugging away at half a dozen newspaper and 
magazine jobs of various degrees of dullness. It had meant 
arriving at the summit, even if my post as Pictorial Fea- 
ture Editor hardly singled me out as the man who had 
conquered the Mount Everest of publishing. Still it was a 
toe hold with the top publication in the field. It was Peer 
which had created the concept of a magazine for men 
that was more than a joke book in the College Humor 
class or a scandal sheet in the old Tattler tradition. By 
combining superb girlie illustrations with good writing and 
sophisticated cartoons in a balanced blend, Peer had built 
a circulation of perhaps two million in fifteen years and 
had spawned scores of imitators that were born or died 
with almost monthly regularity. 

Maureen Casey was waiting in my office, lying back on 
the couch with her beautiful legs propped high on its arm. 
so that her skirt was well above her knees. She didn't 
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bother to pull it down as I came in. Before saying any- 
thing she carefully blew a smoke ring. She stuck a slender 
finger through the blue-gray circle and asked, “Thirty?” 

I nodded, thinking how silly the old newspaper expres- 
sion denoting the end of a story sounded under these 
circumstances. 

“Any special reason?” 

“Just one reason too many,” 

“Who lit the fuse—Janice Loverton?” 

“Yep.” 

Maureen made a face. She puffed out her thin cheeks 
and pushed her lips into a heavy pout. It was a passable 
parody of the sullen, baby-doll expression of Janice Lov- 
erton—as featured on giant posters outside of movie the- 
atres whenever the nation’s favorite sex-pot starred in a 
new opus. 

Although I wasn't feeling humorous, I laughed. 

“If you say, ‘I told you so,’ I'll kill you.” 

“So long as you know I’m thinking it, I don’t have to 
Say it,” she replied. 

We were both recalling the scene more than two months 
ago in Maureen’s studio. She was the best photo retoucher 
in the business and we had been going over proofs of 
pictures of Janice Loverton for the feature, Peer’s Peer- 
age.” It’s a staple in each issue, comprising three pages of 
some prominent and well-endowed babe photographed in 
Supposedly intimate poses, The formula is always the 
same: display as many peek-a-boo shots as you can with- 
out losing your second-class mailing permit. Maybe break- 
fast in bed wearing a flimsy off-the-shoulder nightie, a 
strongly backlighted view through a semi-transparent 
shower curtain, nude sunbathing on the terrace, and so on. 

The aim is to show as much chest and crotch as you 
can within “the boundaries.” Actually, the pictures are 
seldom as revealing as those on view outside any strip- 
tease joint or French art movie. The gimmick is that 
fhey are presumably candid snaps taken within the sub- 
ject’s own home to give a greater feeling of intimacy than 
if you saw the same thing as part of a large audience. 

Actually, the pictures are about as spontaneous as Da 
Vinci's Mona Lisa. They take hours of shooting and days 
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of selecting and retouching. Although no outsider would 
ever believe it, doing Peer's Peerage is usually about as 
glamorous as grooming an Irish setter for a dog show, 
Let’s face it: no woman is ravishing all the time or 
from all angles, no matter how well equipped she is. 
Mother Nature just doesn't make them the way they look 
in publicity pictures. That takes plenty of help from hair- | 
dressers, make-up men, lighting artists and sympathetic 
cameramen, plus a hell of a lot of editing and touching up. 
It’s easier to preserve your illusions when you £o to bed 
with a gal than when you go to press with her, 

Our photo department has a confidential museum prov- 
ing that point, any print of which could start libel suit. 
There's one of Tootsie Tilton scratching her butt atid look- 
ing like a tired streetwalker after working hours. And a 
hilarious angle of Dimples Darling in which her breasts 
look so cross-eyed you want to recommend a good oculist, 

All of which explains why Maureen and I had sweated 
over the pictures of Janice Loverton to select those that 
would do the best job of preserving the public image of 
“Everybody’s Favorite Body.” 

Janice had a Size 40 chest and an IQ of the same 

number. Despite the best efforts of the masseur's art, the 
chest has begun to sag a little after too many years and 
too much wear. But Janice's ego hasn't, and she's about 
as lovable as a cobra. This doesn't exactly make her a joy 
to photograph. It takes a lot of flesh-colored adhesive 
lape covered with pancake make-up to keep her bosom 
perked up. Even then, most of the shots have to be taken 
with her arms upraised to encourage her breasts to 
follow suit. Moreover, she offers a lot of mindless advice 
and direction that are no help, either. Everybody on the 
job ends up wanting to kill her, and T guess some of my 
homicidal tendencies had followed me into Marureen's of- 
fice. 
We had succeeded in culling a fair number of passable 
shots out of the dozens spread on the desk and the rug 
and were down to picking a final one to complete the 
layout for Peer's Peerage. 

There had been one picture that kept fascinating me. 
Tt was a back spot of Janice twisting around coyly to 
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Jook at the camera, thus putting her upper torso in pro- 
file. By some trick of light and shadow, the picture had 
emerged resembling one of those modernistic monumental 
sculptures. You know the kind—all busts and buttocks 
like a muscle-bound Amazon on a German public foun- 
tain. It was impressive, but it made her as enticing for 
bedroom purposes as the Statue of Liberty. 

As I had picked it up for the umpteenth time, Mau- 
teen had said: “No, no, little man, don't touch." 

“Why not, kid? We need a different angle and we can 
play it as art. Say she’s statuesque, in a classic posc— 
and that kind of crap.” 

“Who are you kidding, Brad? That picture's murder, 
and you know it. Your malice is showing, sir.” 

We had argued it back and forth for quite a while until, 
at Jast, I had pulled rank and decided it was in. 

“Okay, big boy, it’s your funeral.” 

How right she had been. How the hell was I to know 
that Janice Loverton was currently sharing her bedroll 
with Samuel M—for Mogul—Bender, founder, owner and 
publisher of Peer Magazine? I had no trouble envisioning 
the scene the day she had received her advance copy of 
the issue: her big fat breasts heaving so violently with 
emotion that they beat like squashy battering rams on 
Samuel M.’s fat little head as he stood upright, all five 
feet two inches of him without his elevator shoes. 

The entire weight of Janice’s indignant bosoms and 
Bender’s wrath had fallen on me. Poor Rowland, as edi- 
tor and my boss, must have gotten hell for being out of 
town accepting some award for magazine make-up when 
the issue had gone to press with the picture, which he 
hadn't seen. My neck was the one stuck way out and the 
one that got chopped off. 

“What now, Brad?” Maureen sat up on the couch to 
demonstrate sympathy. 

“T can always kill myself.” 

“Not a bad idea. Any equally brilliant thoughts?” 

I shook my head sadly. 

“After washing out here, I'll have a hell of a time 
getting a job with any other publisher. Maybe I could 
peddle filthy postcards.” 
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“Why not? You've got the right mind for it.” 

Then an idea hit me in one of those blinding flashes 
that in a more lofty cause would be called inspiration. 

Why not publish my own magazine? 

In common with every ambitious, underpaid, over- 
worked underling, I had always been confident I knew 
more about running the magazine than the men who had 
made a success of it. My attitude, expressed in belligerent 
suggestions and criticism, had contributed water logging 
the boat which Janice Loverton had finally sunk. 

As soon as the inspiration struck, I stopped feeling sorry 
for myself and began to calculate in pallid imitation of an 
IBM machine, I still had most of Uncle Harmon's 
$31,000 legacy in the bank, deposited there after the 
cranky old bachelor had died and left me his sole heir. 
Of course, it wouldn’t begin to cover the cost of getting 
out a magazine, but it was something to go on. 

“How much money you got saved, Maureen?” 

The question caught her off guard. 

“Nine thousand eight hund . . .” Then she recovered and 
declared, “Oh, no you don't, smart boy. I’m not going to 
lend you a dime. I sweated blood for every cent of that 
dough.” 

"Maureen, honey, listen . .." and I began to improvise 
the speech that I was to make many times in the weeks 
ahead. 

I kicked off with a review of the shortcomings of Peer, 
emphasizing that success had made it conservative and 
content to follow an outmoded formula, that the front 
office had a closed mind to new talent and new ideas, 
that the young, creative members of the staff were frus- 
trated and wasted, etc., etc., etc. Then I went on to out- 
line the daydream of everybody who's ever worked in 
the magazine business; the idea of a cooperatively owned 
Publication that searches new horizons, develops new ap- 
proaches, seeks new talent, and encourages new ideas, 

My spiel probably didn’t make much sense on that 
first test flight but it must have hit a secret nerve because 
I could see a dreamy, glazed look come ino Maureen’s 
normally clear eyes. 

“How would you like to be Photo Editor?” I asked. 
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Her lips were forming “yes” when suddenly she came 
out of the ether. 

“You're nuts," she remarked instead. 

“They said that about Gutenburg, about Ben Franklin, 
about...” 

“Turn off the gas, Brad.” She gave me a hard, level 
glance. "Are you serious or just windbagging?" 

“Serious—I think.” In all honesty, I had to add the 
Jast, 

We talked it through for a solid seven hours, while I 

tossed the personal stuff from my desk into an attaché 
case, while we had martinis in a neighborhood bar, while 
we munched through a supper neither of us tasted, and 
while we tossed off drinks in her one-room studio apart- 
ment. 
By the time I absent-mindedly kissed her good night, I 
was in the position of a blabbermouth who had talked 
myself into a corner. It had become a case of put up or 
shut up because I had sold myself on the whole hare- 
brained idea. 

In my dreams, when I finally fell asleep, I was already 
a big-time publisher. 

When I woke up to daylight’s reality, I was still an 
unemployed bum. 





Two 


I LOOKED at my four guests and figured they would 
cost me about thirty bucks a seat. That made it the highest 
priced show I'd ever attended, especially as it was to be 
a solo performance—by me. 

I estimated that each forkful of meat cut out of the 
three-inch-thick steaks ran about half a buck; the cham- 
pagne flowed at roughly a dollar per glass. 

I got off that painful train of thought to study my 
dinner partners enjoying themselves in the lushest private 
dining room in the city. 

Opposite me was Maureen, looking her loveliest with 
her marvelous Irish-colleen blend of jet-black hair and 
lake-blue eyes. 

At my right was “Godfather” Bill Simpson, Fiction Edi- 
tor of Peer. The Godfather nickname was a tribute to his 
patience and helpfulness in discovering new writing talent 
and nurturing its possessors to the stage where their out- 
pourings were publishable. His mild face with its rimless 
eyeglasses and his apologetically soft voice masked a raz- 
or-keen mind. 

Next to him lounged Hawthorne Cranbrook Randolph, 
Peer’s Art Editor. He looked like what he was: an aristo- 
cratic Southerner in whose family all the red corpuscles 
and money had played out about the same time. As 
Maureen said: *Haw's probably not a fairy. But I bet a 
girl would get awfully frustrated marooned on a desert 
island with him." 

All the energy and virility that Randolph had lost 
seemed to have found a home in Buck Clawson, sitting 
across the table and making his usual play for Mau- 
teen. Buck managed to combine a football player’s mas- 
sive shoulders with a Princeton playboy’s flair for 
wearing clothes elegantly. In his capacity as Editorial As- 


sistant, he also had a flair for thinking up the types of - 
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articles that men like. The time he had gotten a Hong 
Kong prostitute to provide material for a ghost-written 
yarn on Bad Boys In My Bed, that issue of Peer had sold 
out within twenty-four hours after hitting the newsstands. 
He could also sense when the time was ripe for an in- 
terview with some offbeat poet or playwright who talked 
a cloud nine, cuckoo-land jargon about capital-letter Art, 
which read funny in print. 

Except for Maureen, none of them knew why they 
had been invited. They had accepted my invitation at 
face value as a defiant, final nose-thumbing gesture. I 
had phrased it “a sort of house-cooling party.” 

It wasn't easy for me to maintain a pose of debonair 
insolence throughout the dinner. I was so wound up inside 
I forced down each bite of what was really a delicious 
meal. 

After-dinner coffee and brandy were on the table when 
Maureen—bless her—gave me my cue. Burlesqueing a 
New Year's Eve lush she stood up, solemnly extended her 
brandy glass toward me and began singing. Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot... We all echoed her in lugu- 
brious tones. When the song faded into chuckles, I rose to 
my feet. 

“Gentlemen, I think it only appropriate now for the 
corpse to say a few words. With your permission . ..” 

I ducked out the door and promptly returned with my 
easel, one of those tripod affairs advertising men use to 
display proposed campaigns to clients. I kept the presen- 
tation concealed until I had placed it in a position where 
everybody could see it well. 

A roar of laughter greeted it when I stepped out of the 
way. It was an oversized facsimile of the front cover of 
Peer. Instead of the familiar picture of a thinly clad girl 
being leered at by the cartoon figure which is the maga- 
zine’s trademark, there was a color drawing of a lusty 
bull mounting a cow. The bull's head had the features of 
Samuel M. Bender. The legend over the drawing read: 
The Petering Out of Our Peer. 

It was a good example of what nightclub comedians 

_ alla sight gag. So were the pages that followed. Using 
~ the regular format of Peer, Maureen and I had satirized 
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each of its features and typical articles. In our presenta- 
tion, we had embodied, by means of savage caricatures, 
every gripe and complaint we’d ever heard about the 
magazine. 

For the section labeled Peer’s Peerage, we had raided 
the picture morgue for the funniest, most unflattering 
photos of glamor girls we could find. Buck almost burst 
a blood vessel over the article How To Shave Without 
Sobering Up and its illustration of a faceless man ina — 
straitjacket standing before a bathroom mirror. So it 
went, right through to Reviews of Records I Never Lis- 
tened To and the merchandising section called Shop-Lift- 
ing with Peer. 

Every few pages we had interposed more magazine - 
covers, each with the design of the bull and cow. The 
successive illustrations altered “Bull” Bender's initial ex- 
pression of lewd eagerness to growing exhaustion, dismay, 
and ultimately, impotent frustration. The final illustration 
depicted him as a toothless, pot-bellied, sway-backed lit- 
tle bull nuzzling the cow’s udder while she gazed back at 
him in scorn. 

As I shifted the focus of the presentation from its slash- 
ing spoof of the magazine to a new section captioned 
Testosterone Shots for the Bull, the guffaws petered out. 
We'd ransacked our memories and the magazine’s files 
for every good suggestion that had been rejected by 
the powers-that-be, with particular emphasis on the pet 
ideas of the guys in our audience. F 

Hawthorne used up a whole week’s supply of energy in 
his gasp when he saw that we had adopted the new lay- 
out format for which he had fought as. gallantly and as 
vainly as his remote ancestor, General Robert E. Lee, in 
an earlier lost cause. 

Behind his glasses, Godfather's eyes twinkled at the 
double-page spread devoted to a short story Rowland 
had blackballed. It had been snapped up by another mag- 
azine and the author had gone on to win a Pulitzer - 
Prize, the other publication taking full credit as his "dis- 
coverer," n 

Remembered rage registered on Buck’s face when he 
saw we'd used his Littie Black Book concept of a depart- s 
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ment listing and describing offbeat “entertainment” spots 

all over the world. It had been a daring idea that had. 

scared pants off in the front office because Clawson had 

wanted to give addresses of bordellos in Acapulco, loca- 

tions of off-shore California gambling ships, schedules of 

illegal dog fights in Texas, and names of firms which dis- 
_ tributed stag-party movies. 

> It was Buck who brought my pitch out into the open. 
His voice still echoed his year-old anger at the death of 
his idea. 

“Brad, what the hell’s this all about? What are you 
getting at?” 

“I faced my audience candidly. “My point, gentlemen, is 
simple. Let’s all stop whining and do it ourselves.” 
f They sat in stunned silence until Simpson's mild voice 
fed me the next line. 

*How Brad?" 

I told them, striving to keep the tenseness out of my 
voice and making it as man-to-man and sensible, as pos- 
sible. I held up before each his secret dream of what a 
magazine should be, depicting it as realistic and within 
our reach. After I had finished, nobody said a word for 
a long time. 

*Hoaw ...much... wood .. . it... cawst, Bradfoad?" 
The question traveled on foot all the way from a ram- 
shackle, white-columned, plantation mansion down in 
Randolphville, Virginia, but it made the trip all right. 

“A hundred thousand will get us started.” I snapped it 
out, wanting to shock them and also to make them think 
Td figured it right down to the last penny. 

Buck started singing, softly and sadly. You tell me your 
dream—I'll tell you mine . . . 

To everyone's surprise, another section of the slow 
train pulled in from the South. 
lahs, Brad. Wood . . . that . . . healp?" 

I would probably have been misunderstood if I 
had leaned over and kissed Hawthorne, but the impulse 
|. was there. 
| Before I could manage a proper answer, Maureen 
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charged into the fray. Pulling her red-covered bankbook 
from her handbag, she consulted it. 

“I have exactly nine thousand and twelve dollars, and 
thirty cents. It all goes into the pot.” 

No other offers were forthcoming, so I announced, "I 
can put in twenty-five grand." I was mentally earmarking 
the other six grand for personal survival and emergency 
funds 


"We're over halfway home, with my five thousand,” 
was Buck's contribution. 

Godfather squirmed uncomfortably under the stares of 
the others. 

"I've got two kids in school and an expensive home," 
he said tentatively, looking around as if expecting an at- 
tack. “But I think I could borrow eighteen or twenty on 
my life-insurance policies.” 

“Wow, we've got almost seventy-five thousand,” Mau- 
teen cried, then frowned. “Are you sure we've got to have 
the whole hundred thousand, Brad? Can't we try on 
what we’ve got?” 

“Sorry, honey, no. We need every cent of that, or we're 
sunk.” 

Gloom replaced the enthusiasm that had been building 
up around the table. I let them brood awhile before throw- 
ing out a lifeline. 

“If I can raise the rest of the money, will you all 
participate on the basis we've discussed?" 

Simpson waited until all the others had agreed to go 
along before inquiring, “Can you get the money, Brad, 
with no strings attached?” 

“Same strings as are attached to our own money, God- 
father. Two more partners—business manager and circu- 
lation manager. We need them both, anyway. Naturally, 
they'd have to be approved unanimously before we'd take 
them in.” 

From that point on, we had party, party, party until 
the wee hours of the morning. Only God and the manage- 
ment of the hotel knew how much liquor had been con- 
sumed, until the end of the month when I received the 
bill. It scored at over two hundred dollars including tips. 

The party wouldn't have ended even then if I hadn't 
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been so bushed. Maureen stiff-armed Buck’s offer to see 
her home and stood hostess-like at my side, bidding the 
guests good night. y 

We found a taxi. Her eyes were still dancing as she 
threw open the door to her apartment and tossed her wrap 
on the sofa. Her face and body were glowing as she turned 
her lips up to be kissed. All the excitement of the trium- 
phant night was transmuted into passion as she pressed 
herself tightly against me. I held her close with apprecia- 
tion but inadequate response to the invitation of her firm 
breasts and warm thighs. 

I heaved a long sigh when we broke the clinch. 

“Forgive me, sweetie. T'm as washed out as Haw to- 
night. Only thing I could do in bed now is sleep. You're 
a doll and you know I love you.” 

Her final kiss was disappointed, but sympathetic. 





Three 


“CARLTON, you don’t know your ass from a hole in 
the ground about publishing.” 

John Collins delivered himself of this flattering com- 
ment and leaned back to puff with satisfaction on his big 
cigar, the fumes from which were choking me to death. 
To emphasize each point, he blew smoke in my face. 

Thad shifted painfully from dream-peddling to the num- 
bers racket, You sell dreams to creative people, but for 
the business boys you bounce statistics. Throughout lunch 
Td been throwing figures against the stone of Collins” fa- 
çade and watching them bounce back in my face. 

He smogged the air with more cigar smoke and 
fogged my mind with more words. 

“Kid, your new book hasn’t got a prayer. I wouldn’t 
even buy a three-month trial subscription because it won't 
last that long.” 

I sat there hating everything about him: his gray-flannel 
hair, his custom-tailored suit, his Sulka tie, his air of know- 
it-all. Only one thing kept me from grabbing the check 
and running. I needed him so damned bad that I'd swim. 
across a cesspool to reach him. He had taken over the 
business management of a group of starving sports and 
camping magazines and turned them into gold mines. He 
had a Madison Avenue-type of radar which smelled out 
ways to sell space to an advertiser and his agency in pub- 
lications they'd never heard of, I'd guess his income was 
well over a hundred grand a year—plus entertainment 
and travel expenses and probably a generous pension plan. 
I was in the position of the manager of the Podunkville 
semi-pro team offering Stan Musial a job. 

So far I hadn't budged him from the starting line. I 
had outlined the concept of the new publication as a 
build-up to propositioning him. From almost the first 
word, he had systematically and brutally interrupted me 
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to mangle every idea I had enthusiastically presented. By 
now I was reduced to a craven wreck suffocating in a 
pall of expensive tobacco smoke. 

Like a drowning man, | lifted my hand to beckon the 
waiter to rescue me with the check. Collins even blocked 
me there. He reached up to intercept the tab and sign it 
with the confident gesture of a Founding Father of the 
Diners’ Club. 1 was rising to my feet into clear air above 
the smoke screen when he signaled me to sit down with 

| .& commanding gesture. 

*Get to the point, Carlton. What do you want from 
me?" 

The smoke and frustration had made me dizzy and 
desperate. I blurted, “I want you to invest twenty grand 
and to be business manager.” 

His roar of laughter caused people eight tables away to 
turn and stare at us. I hoped the chortles would lodge 
in his throat and choke him to death. He bellowed so long 
and so hard he ran out of breath and had to put down his 
cigar to take a swallow of water. 

“Waiter—more coffee,” he shouted across the room. 
The eyes he turned on me were watery from the exertion 
of his fit of laughter. 

“You must think I’m nuts,” he said. 

I was humiliated into recklessness. 

“Tm beginning to. I thought you'd be smart enough to 
see the opportunity in this." Shocked at my own audacity, 
I continued. “I guess you're too damned old for new ideas. 
You like sitting on your fat can too much to get out in the 
world any more. I've always heard that Big John Collins 
was the one guy in publishing who loved a challenge. I 
didn’t realize he’d retired to the old folks’ home." I stood 
up abruptly. “Thanks for the lunch. Next time, it’s on 
me.” 

“Sit down, you crazy little bastard!” The humor was 

~ Bone from his voice; he was Nero giving orders to a fresh 
slave. 

I obeyed, then thought it was a mistake because he had 
started all over again. With a streak of sadism a mile 

V wide, he reviewed his destruction of every one of my 
~ TOSy schemes. He had placed about the seventy-fifth pin 
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in my sensitive skin before I realized that this trip through 
the torture chamber was different from the first go-round. 
As he tore out the foundation stones of my castle in 
the clouds, he was simultaneously reconstructing, making 
changes to provide a more solid base, applying his ex- 
perience to pull our dreams down to reality, outlining 
alterations that would give the magazine appeal to ad- 
vertisers. 

It took a while before it began to dawn on me: I had 
him! He was sitting there smoothly, persuasively, dy- 
namically selling himself a bill of goods. 

An hour later, I floated out in a daze. Not only had I 
hooked the best business manager in town but I also had 
his promise to help me kidnap my prospective circulation 
man. The only change he had made in the deal was to 
cut his investment to $12,000. That was all right. I'd 
have let him ride free if I'd had to. 

He didn’t let any grass grow under his feet, either. I 
had hardly entered my apartment before he called to say 
we had a luncheon date the next day with Hord Wackerly. 

So, twenty-four hours later I was again eating my way 
toward an ulcer. A few more of these nervous little 
lunches and I'd be ready for the milk-and-toast routine, 
without the bank account to justify it. 

Hord Wackerly liked you to mispronounce his name 
because he prided himself on being "Hard." He was a 
graduate of the days when newspaper circulation battles 
differed from gang wars only in the weapons used. The 
newspaper boys drew the line at tommyguns, but nothing 
else. They burned opposition papers, roughhoused news 
vendors, turned over rival delivery trucks, even busted the 
bicycles of kids throwing competitive papers on sub- 
scribers' front doorsteps—all in the name of "America's 
Most Wholesome Family Daily." 

Maybe his present position as newsstand circulation 
manager for a teen-age girls’ magazine had modified his 
technique, but it hadn’t softened his personality any. 

Collins carried the ball with only occasional passes from 
me, and he did it with practiced suavity. “Hard” was 
about as suave as a rutting elephant in his reaction. 
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“You boys planning to sell crotch or culture?” he de- 
manded. 


I was about to say “both” but Collins didn’t give me 
a chance, 

“What'll sell magazines, Hard?” 

“Crotch. The more, the better.” 

“Then to hell with culture,” was Big John’s response. 

Hard was good for ten thousand and additional advice 
which made me wince at the thought of relaying it to my 
partners. 

I went home and climbed into a tub of hot water. May- 
be it’s some sort of back-to-the-womb complex, but when- 
ever I've been dragged through a knot-hole 1 need a 
two-hour soak in a seething tub to splice my nerves back 
together again. I was red as a fresh-boiled beet when I 
dried myself and decided to renew my option on living 
for a short term at least. 

Maureen's response sounded chipper and eager over the 
phone when I said, “I'll buy hamburgers and a bottle 
of Scotch if you'll let me picnic at your place. I can’t 
stand the sight of another restaurant right now.” 

She was bursting with suppressed curiosity but she 
wisely didn't ask questions over the telephone lines of 
Peer, where every switchboard operator had the curiosity 
of a village old maid and the finesse of an FBI wire- 
tapper. 

“Whatta he say, whatta-he-say, whattahesay?” she de- 
manded before the door to her apartment was fully opened, 

“Kiss the conquering hero,” I ordered, and got prompt 
and satisfying obedience. 

Maureen is like an internal combustion engine: the 
faster the wheels turn the hotter it gets. The engine raced 
through our meal of hamburgers washed down with Scotch 
and branch water, as she pumped me for a full report of 
the conversation with Wackerly. We finished the ques- 
tion period, the food, and half the bottle before the picnic 
really began. 

With a contented sigh, she came over to the couch where 
I was seated. Placing herself at the opposite end she pat- 
ted her lap and I stretched out to cushion my head on 
the soft pillow it made. When she bent over to kiss me, a 
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lock of her hair came loose to tickle my ear. I cupped one 
breast in each palm. Maureen never wore a bra; she 
didn't need to. She had a built-in tautness that kept both 
halves of her chest pointing eagerly upward, aimed at her 
pretty chin. Nor were there any buttons on her wrap- 
around hostess gown to impede the forward march of my 
hands to the hospitable bare skin. Her nipples were firm 
fingers meeting my own. 

Maureen wasn't like those fleshy refugees from a dairy 
farm that we featured in Peer’s Peerage. Neither was 
she a surrealistic-type fashion model whittled out of 
toothpicks, 

Her hostess gown seemed to slip off by its own volition 
when she stood up. She was all girl and, fortunately, not a 
yard wide. Quality rather than quantity was her design. I 
could see why the Irish made good cops: everything about 
her was arresting. 

Her trim shoulders were neatly square with rounded 
corners. Her breasts were perfectly circular targets with 
bullseyes that twinkled roguishly at you. The gentle curve 
of her hips framed a jungle area that made you want to 
pound your chest and grunt, *Me Tarzan. You Jane!" 

She stretched out to rest her head and shoulders in my 
arms, and I leaned over to kiss her half-opened lips. My 
left arm supported her at precisely the correct angle to 
make kissing comfortable and my right hand played along 
her body like a serious student learning scales on the 
piano. I couldn't decide whether I preferred the white 
keys of her bosom or the black keys farther down. So I 
played arpeggio passages up and down with pleasant lin- 
gering at the middle note of her cute tummy button. 

Mr. Steinway never manufactured a more responsive 
instrument. Tiny shivers of pleasure ran all the way from 
her wiggling toes to her nibbling lips. She squirmed upward 
without interrupting our marathon kiss until by some con- 
tortionist’s feat she was perched on my knees, pressing her 
chest against mine. Her fingers romped through my hair 
and tugged at my ear lobes before dropping to loosen my. 
necktie and unbutton my shirt. 

Tn no time at all and without a pause in our friendly 
wrestling match, we arrived at the stage where the cam- 
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era swings away from the movie lovers to stare at surging 
breakers or exploding skyrockets. Happily, neither mem- 
ber of our exclusive little nudist colony was distracted by 
such symbolic wonders of nature. We had enough nature 
right at hand to keep us occupied. 

With perfect teamwork, Maureen found a pillow and 
stripped the cover off the day bed while I stripped myself. 
We finished at the same instant and met in a bare-skin, 
tingling embrace and good-night kiss that said hello in- 
M ee ee 

ight. 
Maybe the movie makers are right. I did hear bursts 
of fireworks and feel the tug of waves, and there were 
alternating, soaring flights and deep plunges. 

You haven't lived if you've never been served break- 
fast in bed by a bewitching colleen wearing a postage 
stamp apron and nothing else. She placed the tray on the 
cocktail table beside the bed and politely asked, "One 
lump or two?" 

To me she was more appetizing than toast so I reached 
for her instead of breakfast. As I pulled her into bed, I 
thoughtfully untied her apron so it wouldn't be mussed. 

The coffee and toast were cold when we got around to 
them. Who cared? Man does not live by bread alone. 








Four 


IF there is a special union for lion tamers, bull fighters, 
United Nations peace makers, and alligator wrestlers, I felt 
qualified to join after the next couple of weeks. 

I had smoothed the way as much as possible by cau- 
tiously briefing my artistic partners about my business 
partners, and vice versa. Finally, I had to bring them to- 
gether. It was like scheduling the cat show and the dog 
show for the same night in the same hall. “Half-ass beat- 
niks” and “bastard money-grubbers” were among the mild- 
er terms exchanged in the early, polite beginnings. Then it 
got rough. After the first ten minutes I wouldn’t have bet 
a Confederate penny on our chances of sticking together. 
Three hours later, I stuck my head out of my mental fox- 
hole to find that relative peace had descended, probably 
because the combatants were too exhausted to continue 
the battle. 

To my surprise, Maureen, as unofficial secretary of our 
non-existent publishing corporation, was busily scribbling 
notes as the other five partners worked out compromises 
on issues which shortly before they had sworn to de- 
fend to the death. The blood started pussyfooting through 
my veins once more, ready to retreat at the first sign of 
renewed gunfire. 

We were in the middle of a conference on a title for 
the magazine, when Randolph drawled: “Beau ... wold 
...be...ah... good... name.” It was the last chance 
the poor devil had to make a suggestion for the rest of the 
night. Everybody else was talking too fast for him to de- 
liver any more of his slow messages from Down South. 

We ranged the whole gamut—Stud, Virile, Little Black 
Book, Hotshot, He-Male—right down to Hard Wackerly’s 
show-stopping suggestion, Mate Bait. 

In the pause that ensued, Maureen tossed in a new en- 
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“Satyr,” she said, tossing me a meaningful look. 

When Wackerly demanded suspiciously, “What the hell's 
a satyr?" he got half-a-dozen, simultaneous replies. It 
was just as well that he didn't hear Godfather's softly ut- 
tered history of the satyr as a Greek demigod of the 
wood—a Roman one, too. But he did hear Buck's hearty 
description of a satyr as "a guy with a constant lech for 
dames." When Maureen held up the sketch she'd hastily 
made of a rearing satyr that was obviously male and even 
more obviously raunchy, Hard quibbled a little about its 
rear being horse's legs but finally gave in. 

He even gave in, and so did everybody else, when God- 
father suggested we could get the same public, and the 
eggheads as well, by switching to Satyrus—the original 
Latin word for satyr. No one objected. 

So we placated both our artistic and practical members, 
although I'm certain each one settled for an entirely dif- 
ferent reason. 

I'd seen enough democracy in action for one evening. 

"Let's drink a nightcap to Satyrus,” I proposed, “and ad- 
journ the meeting till tomorrow night.” 

We had topped the toughest hurdles the first evening 
and the second session was smooth going by contrast. We 
decided that for the present everybody except myself, who 
didn’t have a job anyway, would remain in his present 
position and work after hours to establish the format and 
ultimate dummy of Satyrus. I was to see the lawyer that 
Collins recommended and draw up the legal basis for the 
corporation. 

Assignments fell into place naturally: Collins was to be 
Business and Advertising Manager; Wackerly, Circulation 
and Promotion; Simpson, Managing Editor; Randolph, Art 
and Make-Up Editor; Clawson, Feature Editor; Maureen, 
Photo Editor—and, surprise—Bradford J. Carlton, Editor 
and Publisher. 

The whole deal had to be hush-hush because we'd 
have been in a hell of a fix if the entire executive staff of 
Satyrus were booted out of its jobs on other publications 
before we were ready. We were like a secret army plot- 
ting a revolution while working for the government we 

~ hoped to overthrow. 











We exchanged our hard cash for the fanciest green, 
black and gold printed stock certificates you'd ever seen, 
which were worth exactly nothing. Yet when I signed 
each one of the blank lines over the italic title President, 
I felt like J. P. Morgan, Henry Luce, and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst all rolled into one. Everybody else was a 
Vice President. Maureen was also “and Secretary,” while 
Collins was “V. P. and Treasurer.” We were all on the 
board of directors, of course. Heap lot of chiefs and no 
Indians on the Satyrus, Inc., reservation, 

The so-called “practical” business of setting up the 
financial and legal basis for our venture struck me as 
more dreamlike than the wildest visions of our artistic 
teammates. The only realistic note amid the welter of le- 
gal utterances from our lawyer was his comment that 
we had “undercapitalized.” Just a roundabout way of say- 
ing we needed more money. 

But the most far-out decision was to authorize issu- 
ance of 1,000,000 shares of stock and the signed agree- 
ment among the seven original stockholders which gave 
us each the option of buying up to a total 100,000 shares 
at par value of $1 per share. The goal was to permit every 
founder to own an equal amount of stock and, thereby, 
have equal voting power. At this stage in the game it 
sounded as crazy as a peanut vendor talking about rent- 
ing the ground floor of the Empire State Building. 

My alleged "efficiency" apartment became the head- 
quarters of Satyrus, Inc., and pretty soon the drafting 
board, card tables with typewriters, and second-hand fil- 
ing cabinets had shrunk my living quarters to the space 
occupied by the convertible sofabed and a narrow path 
between it and the bathroom. 

That didn’t matter: Saryrus became my life. 

As Samuel M. Bender could have told us—and, given 
the chance, undoubtedly would have—there’s a hell of a 
big difference between saying what should be done and ac- 
complishing it. Especially, when you have to accomplish 
with pennies what should cost thousands of dollars, 

Like pregnancy, the first twenty minutes are fun; the 
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remaining period is a damned pain. That was our ex- 








perience. Every orgasm of “inspiration” was followed by 
hours and weeks of perspiration as we tried to fulfill it. 

The first job was to establish a general format for the 
book. This was necessarily the task of the “creative” 
partners, the two business partners looking over our shoul- 
ders to evaluate our ideas from the standpoint of their 
receptivity to prospective advertisers and readers. 

Maureen and Randolph concentrated on developing a 
distinctive cover and design for the logotype, the maga- 
zine equivalent of a trademark, and also on planning pic- 
torial features. Clawson worked on feature ideas while 
Godfather concentrated on fiction. I collaborated with 
them all and, theoretically, “coordinated” everything. But 
most of the time we seemed about as coordinated as a 
drunken epileptic during a seizure. 

Meanwhile, Collins and Wackerly brainstormed the 
problem of how to make advance pitches to potential ad- 
vertisers and subscribers who, if we succeeded, were the 
guys who would pick up the tab, 

We even had to face a few moral and ethical problems. 
Godfather Simpson put his finger on it, as it particularly 
affected him, Randolph and Clawson and, to a lesser 
extent, Collins and Wackerly. 

*]'m beginning to feel schizophrenic,” he said one night. 
“Every time a really good piece of fiction is submitted 
to Peer, I'm tempted to reject it so we can grab it for 
Satyrus. Even when loyalty to the hand that feeds me 
wins out, I find myself presenting it to the front office 
halfheartedly, hoping their stupidity will force me to turn 
it down so I can pick it up later for ourselves.” 

Even so, all of the gainfully employed “Satyrites” were 
busily making notes on talent to contact for future con- 
tributions, 

Gradually, Satyrus began to emerge from the mists of 
creation in a recognizable form. It went without saying 
that Buck’s Little Black Book was going to be a regular 
feature and he was collecting information about dens of 
vice with more avidity than the police chief of a morals’ 


squad, 
Inappropriately Haw Randolph, whom I suspected of 
lacking libido enough to stimulate an adolescent wet 
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dream, came through with a terrific new idea at one of 
our midnight sessions. 

Hard Wackerly was jawing away in his blunt fashion 
about circulation stunts. “If we could just provide a free 
lay with each subscription, we'd have it made," he de- 
clared. 

"Maybe ... we ... cain ... do ... the ... next ... 
best ... thing,” Randolph oozed. “Mah ... analyst ... 
Says ... men ... spend ... most ... of ... theah .,. 
tahme ... figurin’ . . . how . .. to . . . make .. . gals." 

Then slowly and painfully, he brought forth a suggestion 
that showed true genius. He'd obviously been mulling it 
over for some time because he produced a rough layout 
illustrating the feature. : 

In common with most strokes of genius, the idea was 
so simple we could have kicked ourselves for not thinking 
of it. As Haw pointed out, psychoanalysts probably gleaned 
more insight into the sexual urges and susceptibilities of 
women than anybody since Casanova. So, he suggested, 
why not get an analyst to write—anonymously, natural- 
ly—a monthly article that, under a thin guise of reports on 
case histories, would really be a textbook for seduction? 

Haw’s sketch made the intent plenty clear. It showed a 
bearded head-shrinker seated with his notebook beside 
a couch on which was stretched a voluptuous nude dame. 
The title was: ON THE COUCH: A layman's guide to 
female psychology. The type face for “lay” was different 
from the rest, just to make sure no dumb student missed 
the point. 

We needed a sustaining picture idea to give an excuse 
for nude photos, and yet avoid the static bedroom shots 
that were staple in Peer and its imitators. Maureen gave 
birth to the solution. 

"Let's do a photo series of Satyr himself in pursuit of 
conquests,” she recommended. “We can start in a classic 
setting, for example: Satyr peers through the trees at a 
bunch of woodland nymphs bathing in the nude. He sin- 
gles out one and chases her all over the place— past a sur- 
prised shepherd, through the streets of the town, and so 
on, until he catches her. The final scene can be inter- 
twined legs sticking out from the bushes. Of course, the 
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girls will be photographed in the nude and Satyr himself 
will be art, work.” 

‘Buck ran with the ball by offering a whole sequence of 
variations on the theme. I particularly liked the one in 
which Satyr spots the dreamy gal in her Maidenform bra 
in the Stork Club and chases her through midtown 
Manhattan to rape her finally in the subway. 

So it went: obviously, the magazine was going to em- 
phasize sex more than any other subject. Any “artistic” 
and highbrow illusions we might cherish were postponed 
in the excitement of plotting our initial course, and in our 
determination to create a publication that would attract 
immediate attention by shock value alone. 

We pinched pennies harder than ever. The $95,000 de- 
posited to the corporation's account began to look more 
like petty cash each day, although we hadn't touched a 
cent of it, as each new bid that came in from printers, 
photo engravers, and addressing services. We were aiming 
at distributing at least 100,000 copies of the initial print 
order for newsstand sale and another 25,000 to advertis- 
ing managers and ad agencies. We knew that we'd be doing 
damned well if we produced the book for forty cents a 
copy—and that didn't include the cost of photos, art work, 
authors, and distribution expenses. We were on tissue- 
thin ice, and we knew it. We all bought our own typing 
and drawing paper and Maureen sneaked paper clips home 
from the office. 

Peddling refrigerators to Eskimos is easy compared to 
soliciting advertising for a new magazinc, Even estab- 
lished publications must issue notarized statements guaran- 
teeing circulation, and conduct research to prove how 
well-heeled and responsive to advertising their readers 
are. We not only couldn't assure circulation, we didn't 
even have enough money to continue publishing if the 
first issue lost money. 

Then Collins rocked us with his proposed formula to 
determine advertising rates. 

“Anybody who places an ad in our first issues is doing 
it solely on faith,” he said. "And there ain't a hell of a 
lot of faith left in the world. Let’s match their faith with 
ours by a sporting proposition. Let's be frank and tell 
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them we haven't any idea of what our circulation is going 
to be, and we can't set realistic advertising rates until we 
know how many magazines we're going to distribute regu- 
larly. So we'll offer them a deal. We'll offer a three-month 
contract at the rate of $500 a page, based on a guarantee 
of at least 100,000 circulation. If we miss that, we'll re- 
fund a pro rata share of that cost. On the other hand, 
they'll agree to pay us an additional $500 per page for 
each additional 100,000 circulation we deliver. Then, at 
the end of three months, we'll set fixed rates." 

That sounded fair and logical until I figured it out with 
paper and pencil. 

*My God, John, we can't make it on that basis, Even 
if we sold fifty pages in the first issue, we'd only get 
$25,000. That wouldn't pay for getting out the second is- 
sue." 

“You're right, Brad.” His face was the only one that 
looked smug and satisfied amid the expressions of dismay 
around him. He took a long pull on his cigar and waited 
until he'd expelled the full quota of smoke before pro- 


ig. 

"But here's how it can go. If we can sign up fifty ad- 
vertisers for each of the first three issues, we've got a 
guaranteed $75,000 instead of $25,000. Then, if on our 
second issue, we can jump the run to 200,000 instead of 
100,000, we add $50,000 to the take on the next two 
issues. And, of course, we may pick up new contracts and 
more circulation along the way. If we get good advertis- 
ers, we can get credit, even borrow money, on their 
contracts. I know, it’s a little like kiting checks, but it's 
the only way we can make it.” 

Only Hard Wackerly seemed to grasp what he was say- 
ing. The rest of us non-business types were dazed, and 1 
could see Buck scribbling figures on a sheet of paper try- 
ing to make sense of what Collins was proposing. Big John 
had to run it through a couple of times more for us to 
get the picture, and I’m not sure how clear it was to 
some of us even then. 

Then Hard came through with a tiny ray of sunshine 
Which we'd overlooked in our general gloom over adver- 
tising income. 
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“Hell, we ain't gonna give all the copies away,” he re- 
minded us. “Even if we allow an extra generous margin to 
newsdealers to get them to handle the book, we still 
ought to clear about thirty-five cents apiece. So if we sell a 
hundred thousand, that'll bring in another thirty-five grand. 
Plus the twenty-five grand in advertising from John, we'll 
almost squeak through." 

To me, it kept sounding more and more as if we were 
trying to do the Indian rope trick with a shoestring. 








Five 


I FINGERED the elegantly engraved type of the invita- 
tion but couldn't read a word of it. 

The whole damned thing was in Latin. 

Godfather Simpson had shaken me almost as much as 
Hard Wackerly when he proposed the idea. But gently and 
patiently he eroded our resistance by showing an amazing 
insight into promotional techniques. 

“Look,” he insisted, “every advertising space buyer you 
want to reach gets dozens of invitations each week to 
attend some magazine presentation or another. Unless 
he's promised caviar and champagne plus a personal ap- 
pearance by Princess Grace Kelly, he just tosses them 
away. So we have to battle just to get him to look at the 
invitation, let alone attend.” 

He won his point by going on to describe how each invi- 
tation would be personally delivered by a messenger 
dressed like Mercury, the winged errand boy of the gods. 
When Maureen mentioned that Mercury went around nak- 
ed, Godfather promised to have him wear a tinted jock- 
strap for this occasion to keep him from getting arrested 
before the invitations were delivered. 

And that’s how it was done. 

In the morning, two hundred bewildered advertising 
men all over the city received their impressive envelopes 
from a seemingly nude, gold-tinted character wearing a 
helmet with wings on it and looking like a refugee from 
a circus strongman act, which is precisely what he was. 
Upon opening the invitation most of them found they 
were no more able to read it than I was, 

Later in the day, the same messenger returned to present 
a second card which read: 


Just in case your Latin is rusty, here’s 
what we wrote: You are cordially invited 
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to a Saturnalia at 9 P.M., Monday, Aug- 
ust 16, in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Mount Vernon Hotel to celebrate the 


birth of 

SATYRUS 
R.S.V.P. so we'll know how many couches 
to reserve. And if you aren't certain what 
a Saturnalia is, look it up. Better still, come 
and find out for yourself. 


As of that same morning, six simultaneous job resig- 
nations were tendered. Poor Rowland at Peer, where four 
top people quit, must have felt as Pharaoh did when Moses 
notified him that the Exodus was starting. None of my 
partners offered an explanation, merely stating that the 
resignation was “for personal reasons.” Their erstwhile 
employers would learn the score soon enough. 

A “saturnalia”—according to my desk dictionary—is 
“a period or occasion of orgiastic license and excess, 
characterized by vice and general lasciviousness.” The dic- 
tionary further notes that in Roman times such brawls 
lasted for five days. The proprietors of Saryrus had neither 
the strength nor the funds for such a lengthy orgy. In fact, 
we were cutting corners to hold the cost for our three- 
hour shindig down to five thousand dollars. 

Godfather was right. The RSVP cards were returned 
in jig time, assuring us an audience of about a hundred- 
fifty prospective customers. 

There weren't that many Roman couches in the whole 
country, so we compromised by renting cots, padded with 
overstuffed bolsters and covered with gold-embroidered 
bedspreads, They made a pretty impressive sight, espe- 
cially when we issued each guest an improvised toga and 
had him escorted to his couch by a scantily clad “slave 
girl.” There wasn’t an unemployed model in town that 
night. We chose them for dimensions rather than ability as 
waitresses, so we had a whale of a cleaning bill for the 
wine sloshed on the rented bedspreads as they served the 
guests “ambrosia” in huge trophy cups, the kind they 
give to winners of college track meets. 

Nobody knew who the hosts were because we all kept 
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out of sight backstage. A hostess wearing a golden wig 
and a fairly transparent gown received them and sum- 
moned the girls to show them to their places of honor. 

We thought Big John Collins was pretty well disguised 
in his flowing robe and carved mask of Comedy when he 
stepped out to welcome the audience. But his voice gave 
him away. Too many of them had heard sales pitches 
delivered in his mellifluous tones. His name was repeated 
in a busy whisper from couch to couch, From my spy- 
hole at the edge of the stage, I heard somebody up front 
mutter, “Jeez, what the hell does this have to do with 
hunting and fishing?” 

The ripple of noise through the audience almost killed 
the real gag. It wasn’t until the mutters had died that 
they got it. Big John was speaking Latin. Thank God, they 
caught on before he finished the third line, because that’s 
all he had been taught by Simpson. He acknowledged the 
roar that marked his listeners’ appreciation of the gag. 

- He continued, in English: 

*Forgive me. I forget the time and the place. I must 
speak in your language. 

“As I was saying, from the creation of the Olympian 
Gods through all history, man has pursued one quarry. 
Jt is quarry more elusive than a gazelle, more alluring 
than the Golden Apples, and more dangerous than the 
saber-toothed tiger. 

"This much-sought game has been called by many 
names, but in your language, I think you call it...” 

Here he appeared to be groping unsuccessfully for 
a word. Finally, he rummaged inside his voluminous gown 
to produce a large scroll of parchment containing block- 
lettered notes. 

“Oh, yes, here it is—WOMEN!” 

He got a belly-busting laugh for this piece of business. 

“Modern psychiatry calls this historic urge to pursue 
the Satyr Complex, and says it is apparently incurable, To- 
day, social convention, police officers, and the high cost 


of living prevent men from following their natural inclina- — 


tions—namely, to knock down such passing babes as ap- 
peal to them and to work their will on these victims. 
“But you can’t stop us from dreaming! 
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“Now, for the first time since the fall of the Roman 
Empire, men are going to have their own dream book, It 
may not make all of their dreams come true—but it will 
help. 
“This dream book—” 

A scream interrupted him. From the wings came flying 
a barefooted girl. Nor were her feet the only things bare. 
She was wearing solely a gauze scarf that streamed behind 
from her neck and emphasized her nakedness. Close on 
her heels, his cloven hooves clattering on the floorboards, 
came a galloping satyr with bare chest and hairy, goatlike 
le 


gs. 

Collins looked around in annoyance. 

“To repeat, this book is—” 

"The girl didn't scream this time, just dashed around the 
stage with her boobies jiggling up and down, pursued by 
the satyr who was gaining on her. 

Thrice more Big John began his sentence and was in- 
terrupted by the girl and the thudding satyr. The 
satyr finally caught her at the edge of the stage, slung 
her triumphantly over his shoulder, and gave her an ap- 
preciative pat on the rump before disappearing into the 
wings. 

Collins let the noise and applause subside before shout- 
ing in his full bass volume: 

“The name of our book is—SATY RUS!” 

This opening set the keynote for the remainder of the 
presentation. We staged a dramatization of the theme of 
the magazine and its outstanding features. 

Each scene was a show stopper. 

For the Little Black Book number, Buck had staged 
several vignettes, There was one in a “massage parlor” in 
Pensacola in which the girl attendants were as naked as 
their customers, The opium den in Oakland was enlivened 
by black-out visualizations of the dreams that visited the 
addicts, and they ran along curiously identical lines. With 
each Black Book entry, the offstage announcer gave the 
actual name and address. I spied a couple of guys in the 
audience fumbling in their togas for a pen and paper. 

Haw’s On The Couch fantasy hit home also, as the un- 
clothed female patient got off the couch to reenact her 
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case history for the analyst, only stopping short of what we 
bullfight fans call “the moment of truth.” 

For Maureen’s photo feature, which we'd entitled 
Satyrus’ Talent Hunt, we used the brassiere dream idea 
figuring it would most appeal to the advertising experts’ 
sense of humor. 

So the preview went, and I daresay no advertisers 
ever paid as close attention to a magazine’s presentation 
and as little to circulation statistics. 

Between acts, the other members of the staff and I were 
introduced by Collins, who had removed his mask to ex- 
pose his familiar countenance. 

We were well under way with the enactment of a charm- 
ing vignette entitled Nurses' Home, when the cops broke in. 
The girls on stage hastily abandoned the shower-room set 
and the lights went up to a chorus of bellows. All but four 
of the cast escaped by the stage-door exit and the mem- 
bers of the audience were permitted to leave unmolested. 
Only the golden-wigged hostess, three showgirls, and Col- l 
lins and I were hauled down to the station house. 

„Some louse had tipped off the police. He had made an l 
anonymous phone call to say, “There’s gonna be a stag 
show tonight in the Mount Vernon Hotel ballroom. Naked 
women and everything.” He had had a hard time convinc- 
ing them it wasn’t just a crank call. 

I know—I had previously earmarked $500 in the 
budget to pay the fines. 

The cops let us go, but I still didn’t get any sleep that 

night. I was too busy meeting the deadlines of the morn- 
ing newspapers with photos and the script of the show. 
At four, just as I tumbled into bed, the phone rang 
again. AP wanted to know if I had a couple of prints suf- 
ficiently respectable to be sent over the telephoto wires. 
By chance, I did. 

Next morning the tabloid, Dispatch-Journal, carried a 
five-column picture across its front page over the head: 


SATYRUS' SATURNALIA 
STOPPED BY COPS 


New magazine goes to press in hoosegow . . . E 
35 $ 
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The other papers followed the same pattern except for 
variations in the size and kind of pictures they published. 
The wire services carried the story from coast to coast. 

Next morning, each advertising prospect received a tel- 
egram advising: 

YOU'RE ALREADY HEARING about SATYRUS 
YOU'LL BE HEARING from SATYRUS—SooN 





Six 


THAT did it. The show had accomplished our purpose. 
Not that Big John, who immediately started the rounds 
to solicit advertising, found every apple on the tree ripe 
for the plucking. A few of the advertisers, whose eyes 
had popped out with pleasure during the presentation, were 
afraid that the book might be too risqué for their products. 
But even these timid souls wanted to subscribe as read- 
ers. Before press time, Collins had topped his quota of 
fifty advertising pages on a three-month trial contract. 

The news vendors weren't nearly as worried by 
Satyrus' daring. They shrewdly guessed that the publicity 
alone would sell the first issue and urged us to rush it 
through. So we took a chance and upped the initial press 
run by twenty-five thousand. We didn't dare extend our- 
selves beyond that because the printers insisted on cash 
payments before they would bind the pages. 

Although we were panting for full, national distribution, 
we had to ration our precious supply of copies, distributing 
to key cities and hoping to hit the smaller towns later. Nat- 
urally, the first hundred off the press were sent to Boston. 
Naturally, they were promptly spotted by the Puritan cus- 
todians of public morals and confiscated by the police. As 
a result, we got two hundred mail subscriptions from 
members of the Boston Police Department in the next 
week. Best of all, we were able to print newsstand plac- 
cards with big red streamers reading: BANNED IN 
BOSTON—and reproduce the newspaper stories and pic- 
tures about the raid on our presentation. 

Among the crank letters we received, one from a resi- 
dent of the Old Peoples’ Home in Augusta. Maine, chided 
us for “contributing to the immorality of our depraved 
age by catering to the vicious tastes of sex maniacs.” In 
order to keep a watchful eye on us, he thoughtfully en- 
closed a money order for a two-year subscription. 
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He would have been horrified to learn ‘that 23,459 “sex 
maniacs” mailed in subscriptions during the days fol- 
lowing Satyrus’ debut on the newsstands. 

We also received correspondence from two fellow mem- 
bers of the publishing “fraternity.” We alumni of Peer 
had sent individually autographed copies to Samuel M. 
Bender and Willard Rowland. 

Rowland responded with a brief note: “Good luck on 
your new venture. I only ‘hope you have the same success 
with your staff as I’'ye had with mine.” 

The “Mogul” himself honored, me'with a telephone call. 
Among the unpleasant references to my canine ancestry 
and other unprintable comments and sputtering. unfinished 
sentences, I gathered that I had violated all the ethics of 
publishing, was an offense to public taste, and also was 
probably guilty of violating various laws. He concluded by 
warning, “I'll get you for this^ | | 

I told him that, out of professional courtesy’ we were 
sending him a complimentary subsctiption and cxpected 
him to reciprocate with a subscription to Peer. Ht slammed 
down the receiver. I forgot to ask him if Janice Loverton 
had liked our new magazine. 

But there wasn’t much time for such fun. We were 
frantically rushing the second issue for publication, It was a 
hell of a job. Most monthly magazines work sixty to 
ninety days ahead of date of issue and we had been 
fortunate to throw our first number together so quickly. 
Now we were having a far more difficult time meeting 
our deadline for the second issue while coping with the 
problems of setting up a new business. 

We rented temporary offices in a midtown loft building 
and rustled up a lot of second-hand office furniture and 
equipment. Although the executive staff was working 
without salary, the typists, clerks and other menial help 
we had hired were not so dedicated. They insisted on 
being paid each week, They shared this peculiar avarice 
for cash on the barrelhead with the contributing artists, 
writers, typesetters, engravers, printers, and others with 
whom we dealt. Our revenue from advertising and news- 
stand sales went into and out of the bank so rapidly that 
the cashiers hardly had time to count it. 
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I was really thankful for Thanksgiving Day. Reluc- 
tantly, we had to take a holiday because the union em- 
ployees of the building in which we had rented space did 
not work that day and we couldn't have reached our 
ninth-floor salt mines to pour out our blood, sweat and 
tears, 

“I know a place where an authentic Pilgrim Father 
goes out to shoot a turkey and the Pilgrim Mother cooks 
it perfectly," I told Maureen. "They also provide real 
Colonial rooms with innerspring mattresses for bundling. 
What do you say we have an old-fashioned Thanksgiving?" 

We drove seventy-five miles to Ma and Pa Jones' Fish- 
ing Lodge through the kind of landscape that appears on 
the November page of calendars. The snow was sparkling 
white in the mild sunshine and the trees wore long icicle 
earrings that shimmered like diamonds. 

Since Thanksgiving is traditionally a family at-home 
festival and it was too cold for fishing, we were the only 
guests. Ma and Pa Jones, who looked capable of producing 
vampires for offspring, allowed slight expressions of sur- 
prise to cross their stony Gothic visages when we presented 
ourselves. As a friendly gesture, so they wouldn’t feel too 
far from kinfolk on this genial day, I registered us as 
“Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sydney Jones.” It only goes to show 
how our native American spirit of friendliness has de- 
teriorated: Ma and Pa didn’t even try to discover whether 
we might be related. 

We'd eaten supper en route and went right up to our 
room. Pa Jones, in grim silence, built a fire in the stone 
fireplace of the rustic, varnished-log room. As the flames 
spurted chimneyward, he stared at their yellow tongues as 
if regretting the absence of a small papoose to toss them. 
He departed without so much as a “good night.” 

"That's a Pilgrim Father?” Maureen inquired. 

“From head to toe,” I assured her. “In season they run 
open witch hunts, too. Thins out the population but makes 
a good tourist attraction.” 

“Suppose they'll brand a Scarlet-Letter A on me in 
the morning?” 

“If they don’t, I've wasted my gasoline bringing you 
up here.” 
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We were both a little slap happy from the recent 
months of pressure. That's the only excuse I can offer 
for the dizzy way we carried on the Pilgrim charade. 

With a lot of “Prithee, fair maiden” and “thee” and 
“thou” cornball dialogue, we changed clothes to sit in front 
of the fireplace in our robes. Maureen was so carried away 
by the game that she locked herself in the bathroom to 
undress. She almost went too far in disdainfully rejecting 
my offer of “firewater from tight-ass island far across big 
pond.” I started to drink her Scotch myself when she de- 
cided to shift roles from Priscilla to Pocahontas and 
grabbed the glass, explaining that Powhatan was an in- 
dulgent father who didn’t mind her taking “an occasional 
social drink with the paleface stranger.” 

The fire rapidly warmed up the room and the firewater 
warmed its occupants. Pretty soon, Maureen crawled onto 
my lap and leaned her head on my shoulder. She lifted 
her glass and peered at the fire through its amber fluid, 

“Where do we go from here, Brad?” she mused. 

“To bed, where else?” 

“No, I mean—Satyrus, and all that.” 

“Up, baby—up, up and up.” 

“How high?” 

“So high nobody will be able to see us without a tele- 
Scope, at ten cents a peek.” 

Her shoulders twitched in a little shiver that I could 
ee ea ees ae butt nestling on my 


“Gee, I hope it won't be cold up that high.” 

Impulsively, she clanked her glass down on the table 
and threw both arms around my neck to smother me in 
an unexpected kiss. I couldn’t even open my lips to pro- 
test that she was spilling good Scotch on my ankle. Then 
I forgot the wetness seeping into my slipper in the passion 
of her kiss. 

Her tongue, tasting slightly of the whisky she'd drunk, 
darted past my teeth to reacquaint itself with the lining of 
my cheeks before going on to tease the tip of my tongue. 
Her hands ran over my exterior as tantalizingly as her 
tongue did inside my mouth. Maureen has always pos- 


. sessed a well-developed libido, but she had never been 
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as hot as she was that night. It was as if somehow the 
frozen landscape outside represented a personal threat to 


her and she was determined single-handedly to defrost the 


whole country. “Single-handedly,” might not be quite ac- 
curate because she possessed a lot of other heating equip- 
ment to assist her exploring hands. 

As suddenly as she had wrapped herself around me, she 
pulled away to stand up before me. Eyes fixed on my 
face and without speaking, she slung off her robe and 
swiftly peeled her nightgown over her head and threw it 
aside, 

The firelight behind her licked its chops and lewdly 
embraced her body with its orange-gold fingers. Her firm 
breasts and rigid nipples cast dancing shadows that played 
across her flat stomach and, as the flames jumped higher 
in an excess of excitement, pointed downward toward her 
loins as if to call attention to what lay hidden there. 


For a moment I thought she had responded to the call 


of the wild and was Pocahontas again. But it was Mau- 
teen Casey and nobody else who uttered a soft but savage 
cry, “Come to me, Brad.” 

When I stood up and took her in my arms, she strug- 
gled like a trapped beast. Angrily, she jerked away and 
with clawing fingers literally tore off my robe and pa- 
jamas. When I was as bare as herself, the fired died to a 
sulking glow which smeared us both in tints of red. 

Maureen flung herself on me, both arms locked around 
my chest and her legs grasping firmly behind my calves. 
Her groin and belly ground against mine with frantic ut- 
gency, rubbing back and forth and from side to side. I 
had difficulty keeping my balance. 

Her lips ran frantically from my face to my shoulders 
to my ears. Between gasping pants she murmured, “Now, 
Brad—now!” 

I tried to gather her in my arms to carry her to the bed 
but she violently repulsed my attempt. Instead, she clung 
tighter and increased the mad tempo of her movements. 
With a strong, backward lunge, she pulled me forward so 


that I had to extend my arms to break our fall and keep 


from landing on her with my full weight. 
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She writhed under me and I could feel the hot, jealous 
pant of the fire on my back and shoulders. 

“Here and now, Brad. Here and now—where it’s 
warm." 

I had never thought that I would be raped, but I 
came awfully close to it that night. 

Nor did the frenzy that had seized Maureen end with 
our shuddering, mutual climax. She didn’t loosen her vise- 
like grip on me, but held me so close I was afraid she'd 
smother. 

“No, Brad, no. Stay here,” she whispered as I tried to 

ease myself up. 

So we remained sealed until nature once more worked 

its miracle of resurrection and we again scaled the peak 
of sensuality to experience the awe and grandeur of be- 
. ing alone together on the top of the world. 

It wasn’t until the last morose embers of the fire had 
died and the cold of the floor crept into her bare shoul- 
ders that she allowed me to lift her and tuck her under 
the covers of the bed. When I slipped in from the other 
side, she gathered me once more into her arms and pasted 
her body to mine. 

The division between waking and sleeping never be- 
came clear all night. I would doze off into a fantasy of 
erotic dreams that would turn into reality when I awoke 
and found Maureen, also awake and eager to make love. 

We were strangely tongue-tied when the sunshine crept 
across our faces from the windows whose shades we had 
neglected to lower. It was as if we had shared some rare 
adventure, even some great peril, so tremendous that it 
had robbed us of conventional means of expression. 

We said it with a kiss, a soft, gentle exchange in con- 
trast to the lip-bruising madness of the night just ended. 
Nor did we speak much throughout the day. We didn’t 
even make the called-for wry comments on the terrible 
stuffed fowl that Ma Jones served as turkey, but which 
must have been a vulture too old to elude the axe. 

Most of the day we played gin rummy before the fire 
which still spat and glared with malice. That afternoon 
when we made love again, it was as gentle as our morn- 
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ing kiss. We caressed with tender care and our climax 
came as gradually and as poetically as a fugue by Bach. 

Maureen rode home with her feet tucked under her on 
the seat and her arms around my shoulders. We said 
little, but kissed from time to time. 

When we pulled up before her apartment, she put 
out her hand to keep me from turning off the motor and 
going in with her. 

“No, Brad, don't come in.” She stretched across the 
car seat and kissed me good night. 

“Thanks, darling. Thanks for giving me a Thanksgiving 
to be thankful for." 

She closed the car door with a soft thud and I watched 
her stride gracefully across the lobby to be swallowed be- 
hind the door of the elevator. 








Seven 


“EVERYTHING went blank” is the time-honored alibi 
heard in courtrooms the world over to explain why the 
defendant can't describe what happened next. 
Exactly the opposite occurred in my case. 
^. Everything happened to me so rapidly, so vividly, and 
so larger-than-life in the successive months that I still can’t 
sort out and separate the events. 
Thinking back, I find myself recalling some occasions 
clearly and distinctly while others run together like a dou- 
_ bly exposed film. As, for example, five or six months 
after we started we began to debate whether to splurge 
on a suite of fancy new offices. Then, as I remember, we 
walked right out of that meeting into our famous pent- 
house, Satyrus’ Lair. Actually, I know it didn't happen 
_ that way. We occupied another, much less elegant group 
of offices before splurging on the penthouse. 
I cite this as an illustration of the tricks your memory 
plays when everything is moving so fast that you hardly 
have time to catch your breath, let alone think clearly. 
Tt was confusing, but exhilarating, as the intoxication that 
hits an astronaut when he rockets into space so fast his 
Organic functioning can't keep pace with his acceleration. 
Tt was as if the law of gravity had been repealed. 
Satyrus soared satellite-high from the first launching. 
By the third issue, we were printing 400,000 copies, most- 
ly for newsstand sales although our subscription list was 
pushing 100,000. We launched a tremendous subscription 
_ campaign because advertisers like the solidity of a guar- 

anteed monthly circulation and take for granted the addi- 
-tional newsstand sales in much the way employees accept 
. Christmas bonuses as their due, without gratitude, 

Wackerly worked out a circulation-building gimmick 
that came as close as was legal and practicable to his 

V "free lay with each subscription." We staged a new, im- 
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proved version of our orginal Saturnalia and made a 
movie of it. Then we sent the movie on the road with a 
fancy dame, an alumna of our Talent Hunt, as mistress 
of ceremonies. 

We sent invitations to the show to college men, young 
executives, members of clubs, fraternities and even labor 
unions. Introducing herself as Satyrus’ Secretary, the bux- 
om staff girl opened the performance with a few remarks 
of welcome that nobody paid much attention to. Her dress 
was too tight and too low-cut and slit too high along the 
sides for their ears to function well when their eyes were 
so occupied. After the movie, girls hired through local 
talent agents went among the audience handing out sub- 
scription order forms. 

This may appear to be an expensive way to solicit five- 
dollar-a-year subscriptions. Actually, it was cheaper than 
the multiple, direct-mail solicitations used by most mag- 
azines, or the commissions charged by subscription “clubs” 
that work on a door-to-door basis. That method will cost 
up to two bucks apiece, while our classy road show fig- 
ured out at about half that per subscriber. Moreover, it 
made each guy who bought after attending such a per- 
formance feel that he was in personal touch with Satyrus 
—an “insider,” so to speak. 

We not only sold magazines; we sold the products of - 
our advertisers. Much of that was due to the shrewdness 
and guts of Collins. From the very beginning, even when 
it had sometimes hurt, he had insisted on only accepting. 
advertising that would fit into the format of our book. For 
instance, he turned down a tempting contract from one 
of the big automobile manufacturers that wanted to run 
its regular series of high-toned ads featuring titless, so- 
ciety-type models and aloof, English public-school escorts, 
all of whom looked too antiseptic to be interested in sex. 
We offered to provide well-fed babes who looked as if 
they'd not only fit horizontally on the seats of sports cars 
but were eager to try the experiment. The ad agency - 
threw Collins out of the office for “attempting to dictate 
advertising policy.” The next year, they sheepishly ac- 
cepted our terms, at the insistence of their client. 

Our seven original partners began to draw good sal- 
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aries and we worked out a bonus plan whereby each 
of us was able to get his full 100,000 shares of stock with- 
out paying cash. There were some tax angles that gave us 
stock then worth $5.75 a share and enabled us to pay in- 
come tax on it at its $1 par value. 

As Editor and Publisher, I was "front man" for the 
business, sort of a masquerading Satyrus. The other part- 
mers were so busy handling their jobs and our mushroom- 
ing staff that they didn't have time for what we called 
“personal appearances.” 

Thus I was the guy who appeared on the late-night, 
network television show with the mean-tongued master of 
ceremonies. Maybe because he was unsure of his own mas- 
culinity or because he wanted to show how smart he was, 
he lashed out at me as if he were the sanctified spokes- 
man for the Watch and Ward Society. 

From his opening remarks and initial question, I knew 
what I was in for. He said: 

“Tonight we have with us the young editor and pub- 
lisher of the magazine that some people regard as the 
sophisticated successor to Captain Billy's Whiz Bang and 
which others compare to the post cards that tourists buy 
on the streets of Paris. 

“Welcome, Bradford Carlton, to our little night-time 
gabfest. I must ask you not to display any pictures from 
Satyrus before our cameras and to watch your language. 
This is a family show, you know, and our network has a 
special clean-up squad in the control room to cut us off 
the air if we get out of hand.” 

That got a good laugh from the studio audience, as did 
his first question: “How about it, Brad, do you agree 
with those people who call your magazine Smut-tirus?” 

I fielded the first few insulting questions carefully, per- 
haps even a little pompously, while he pushed harder. It 
wasn’t until later in the program that he succeeded in 
getting under my skin. I blew up when, with a confiden- 
tial smirk at the camera before turning to face me, he de- 
manded: “Really, Brad, don’t you think that the era of 
outhouse literature is coming to an end?” 

Maureen reported that, fortunately, I didn’t look as 
mad as I was when I replied: 








“If you're referring to Satyrus, its paper is too slick 3 
for outhouse use. Besides, our readers all have indoor - 
plumbing. We took a survey to find out. 

"But let's face one fact that may shock you: boys 
like girls and vice versa. It's been that way since Adam 
and Eve and all the sissy boys on television aren't going 
to reverse the trend. 

“Every great artist and every real man from the Greeks 
to Picasso has been fascinated by the beauty of the female 
body. I'm glad that I am—even if you may not be." 

"That small, private battle in front of several million TV. 
viewers grabbed as much newspaper space as had the 
raid on our Saturnalia. Of course, the camera-hog tried 
to save face by carrying on a one-sided feud afterward, 
cracking wise about Satyrus at every opportunity. We 
welcomed his blabbering, Every time he sneered into the 
camera at Satyr, we received a new batch of subscriptions. 
I even received fan mail as a result: about equally divided 
between praise for “telling off that fairy bastard” and 
a scolding for “being mean to Max.” 

Other, more subtle types of recognition came as well. 
Such as the Indian Pete Club. This is one of those tightly 
knit groups so exalted and so exclusive that the public j 
never hears about it. It started as a gag among a handful 
of big-buck boys who annually went fishing together in 1 
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the Canadian backwoods. 

It consists of the chairman of the board of a 
$150,000,000-a-year advertising agency, the president of 
a steel company, and a few others in similarly stratospher- — 
ic positions. In addition to their summer outings, they are 
in the habit of getting together for lunch occasionally 
when they solemnly drank toasts to Indian Pete, their 
guide on the fishing expeditions. A 

Gradually, the luncheons expanded to include a few 
more carefully culled business cronies until it was large 
enough to rent its own floor atop an expensive down- - 
town building where its members eat and drink without 
having to rub shoulders with the hoi-polloi. Usually by the 
time a guy is invited to join he is too old, too tired, or 
too rich to give a damn. = 








head of the printing firm of which we were rapidly be- 
coming the biggest customer, casually asked if I'd like to 
join. He must have had some trouble mancuvering me 
through the board of admissions because it was several 
months before an application form was mailed to me. It 
came and I was L. 

Along with food, shelter, clothing and public recogni- 
tion—what does a guy need? 

Well, I had it in abundance, sometimes in such great 
supply that I couldn't handle the demand. 

First, and in great numbers, came the gals looking for 
publicity to further their "careers," whether as models, 
actresses, or answering telephone summonses from the 
bell captains of overpriced hotels, 

We had to establish a cordon at the reception and sten- 
ographic desks to keep them out of my office. Even so an 
occasional babe, more ingenious than the rest, slipped by 
under one pretext or another. Such as the alleged feature 
writer from a thoroughly reputable women’s magazine. 
She sent an intelligent and business-like letter on the mag- 
azine’s stationery saying she’d been assigned to do a 
feature on Satyrus, then telephoned a couple of days later 
to make an appointment for an interview. 

Wearing a sleek fur coat and carrying a notebook, she 
arrived on time. But the instant my secretary left the 
room, she whisked open her coat to reveal she wasn't 
wearing a stitch underneath. 

She said: “I'm Ivory Black.” 

‘She was, too: sheer, smooth, creamy ivory and strategic- 
ally located patches of black, I didn’t know which to ad- 
mire most—her smart scheme in setting up the private 
conference or her lush body that made Venus de Milo 
look like a skinny, underfed boy. 

Even her ambition was different than the others. She 
didn't aspire to act or model; she was applying for a job 
with Satyrus. 

In keeping with the old gag, she became an office fix- 
ture that afternoon: screwed on the couch, the conference 
table, the desk, and everywhere except the wall where a 


. Pencil sharpener properly belonged. After the first in- 
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ning, I canceled several other appointments and ordered 
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my telephone calls blocked in order to concentrate on 
checking her qualifications for a position on our staff. 
She showed talent for a wide variety of positions but, 
ultimately, I agreed to put her in charge of our road-show 
subscription crews and also to help in finding girls for 
our Satyrus’ Talent Hunt. This placed her in close work- 
ing relationship with Maureen, a mistake I didn't recog- 
nize in the heat of the moment. 

Other gate-crashers were motivated by curiosity rather 
than ambition. 

Sheila Tatum was the outstanding example of that class 
—and I do mean Class. She was real, top-drawer society. 
Her great-granddad had founded a farm-machinery com- 
pany that was now so rich and so old her playboy-brothers 
drew enormous salaries for staying away from its offices 
and not bothering the people making money for them. 
Her own face and name were so familiar in the society 
pages and hoity-toity international magazines that the re- 
ceptionist and my secretary ushered her in as ceremoni- 
ously as if she had been Queen Elizabeth dropping in for 
a spot of tea, I'll confess I was a little awed, too. I really 
couldn't imagine her wanting to be "talent" for Satyrus. 

She shook hands cordially, allowed me to help her off 
with her sable stole, and cast a quick, appraising glance 
at the office appointments before sitting down. 

“That’s a nice Paul Klee,” she commented, nodding to- 
ward the small oil painting which had cost more than all 
the custom-made furniture and other fittings of the office 
added together. 

Her business was ridiculously simple. I agreed to make 
a nice personal contribution to the new day nursery for 
the underprivileged children of unmarried mothers and 
promised to see that the corporation also donated gen- 
erously. This was transacted swiftly and pleasantly as I 
sat opposite her in one of the guest chairs. Somehow, it 
hadn’t seemed appropriate to formalize her visit by re- 
turning to the seat behind my desk. 

She pointedly gazed at my polished shoes—handmade, 
at seventy-five a pair—and gave me a broad, frank grin. 

“You don’t really have cloven hooves, do you, Mr. 
Carlton?” She laughed openly at my confusion. “You 
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must forgive my subterfuge. I asked for your prospect 
card because I was dying of curiosity. I wanted to see 
for myself this notorious mythological creature. You don't 
pose for those pictures of the satyr yourself, I take it.” 
That was how we met. I was just as curious about her 
world as she was about mine, so we became guides to each 
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HAVE you ever wanted to climb a Christmas tree? 

I had, from earliest childhood. I wanted to climb right 
to the top and grab the big, shining, gold star there. 

The first Christmas I can remember, I had barely no- 
ticed the other ornaments and the lights. I was too in- 
tent on that star on top. 

But it's hard to climb a Christmas tree. I must have 
been about three when I tried. Things keep coming loose 
in your hands, red and green balls, strings of wire and 
lights. Then the branches give way under your weight and 
lash back to scratch your face. 

I had just gotten a foothold when the tree toppled over, 
burying me under a mass of needles and boughs. As soon 
as I could squirm out from under, I rushed to the end of 
the fallen tree to grasp the star. 

It had disappeared. All that remained was a heap of 
crumpled shiny bits and slivers. The star had eluded me. 

I cried more about losing the star than about the spank- 
ing I received from my mother. 

Sheila Tatum was like that star on top of the Christmas 
tree. She was sleek and golden and sparkling—and hover- 
ing above me far beyond my reach. 

You can be as democratic as Abe Lincoln and yet have 
a touch of snobbishness in your heart, We all have—that 
sense of class difference which makes the rich, the promi- 
nent, the highly placed somehow seem composed of differ- 
ent clay than the rest of us. Regardless of what attitude you 
profess—contempt, hatred, disgust, admiration, imitation 
—there is always, at the bottom, a twinge of envy and 
awe. I suspect that when the anarchists with the heaviest 
beards and the biggest bombs shout “comes the revolu- 
tion” they really expect that great day to usher in a civili- 
zation in which everybody becomes High Society, rather 
than peasants. 
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So Sheila Tatum was, for me, a star that had veered un- 
explainably from her distant constellation and had come 
near enough for my earthbound view at close range. 

But she differed in one important aspect from the star on 
my Christmas tree. That had been aloof and self-contem- 
plative, ignoring me to survey only its heavenly peers. 

-Whereas Sheila was a star who beckoned directly to me, 
regarding me with interest and curiosity, holding out an 

invitation to climb up and reach her. 

I accepted her invitation, timidly at first and then 
with more confidence. 

Tnitially, I thought she was merely on a slumming expe- 

| dition and her interest would be patronizing and short in 
duration, 

t She was neither shocked nor surprised when I asked her 
to join me for dinner and the theatre one night. Nor was 
she like a goddess, cool or condescending, as we saw 
more and more of each other. 

i On the contrary, she was sophisticated and enthusiastic, 

. intelligent and curious, spontaneous and witty. So gradually 

i I lost my awe in warm appreciation of the delights of her 

| . company. 

She ceased being a symbol and began to be a woman. 
Never, mind you, merely a woman, because the stardust 
still sparkled in her hair—or, perhaps, in my eyes—to re- 
frind me of her distant celestial origin, and of my good 

fortune, 

Even when our friendship led inevitably and appar- 
ently naturally from the ballroom to the bedroom, I re- 

i mained secretly aware that I was making love to an 

] exalted creature from another world. 

Incongruously, as I caressed and mastered her excited, 

~ hot body, I had a fleeting thought, “If Mother could see 
me now.” 

j It was just as well that Mother wasn’t around to watch 
and that Sheila’s mother also was missing from the 
audience, 

i "How would you like to drop over this afternoon for 

E tea?” Sheila suggested on the phone one day. 

I was nervous as a debutante about to be presented at 
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the Court of St. James when I made my appearance at the 
Tatum mansion. 

I had honestly thought that lorgnettes were only used as 
a gag in movies and plays to depict a kind of humor- 
ous snobbishness. 

That was before I met Sheila's mother. 

She regarded me closely through those absurd little 
glasses held up to her eyes by a mother-of-pearl handle. I 
had the self-consciousness of the giraffe being seen for the 
first time by the skeptic who finally decided, “There ain’t 
no such animal.” 

Mrs. Tatum didn’t exactly decide that I was nonexistent, 
but she made it evident that I existed only as a strange 
specimen of life, of scientific rather than personal interest. 

We pushed around a conversational ball made of solid 
lead, while the butler served tea and, I guess, crumpets, 
whatever they are. At any rate, there were squished-look- 
ing little cakes that had the taste of blotting paper with 
a touch of sugar added. I didn't ask Mrs. Tatum for the 
recipe. She did ask me a few questions. 

“Sheila tells me you're in the publishing business, Mr. 
... ah.. . Carlton. 

That was a little trick she developed of always hesitating 
before uttering my name. It was as if she had finally pro- 
duced it after great self-discipline as a triumph of her own 
good manners over her complete indifference to an 


insignificant person such as myself. It had the desired - 


effect of squashing me flatter than the crumpets. 

“What sort of things do you publish, Mr....ah... 
Carlton?” 

Sheila, who had been watching the proceedings with the 
gusto of a spectator at the sacrifice of Christian martyrs 
tossed to hungry lions, stepped into the combat at this 
point. 

“Brad is the publisher of a magazine, Mother—a type of 
art periodical.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said. “I should like very much to see a 
copy. What is it called, Mr....ah... Carlton?" 

“Satyrus.” 

“Ah, yes, devoted to classic art, I presume." 

I couldn’t prove it because those crazy glasses seemed to 
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distort and magnify the expression in her eyes as her 
hoity-toity voice did to the meaning of everything she said. 
But I strongly suspected that the old dame knew damned 
well what kind of publishing Satyrus represented and was 
“having me on,” as her British cousins would say. 

I was fed up with crumpets and snooty, over-refined 
strumpets as well by the time we made our escape. 

"You must call again, Mr....ah...Coarlton," she 
said extending a languid cold hand either to be shaken or 
kissed. Her invitation had all the cordial hospitality of a 
similar statement by the Pope to Khrushchev. 

In the taxi, Sheila gave way to an outburst of giggles. 

“God, that was funny,” she gasped. “It was like the Mad 

. Hatter's tea party." 

I was sulky and didn’t try to conceal my irritation at her 
enjoyment of my ordeal. 

"I'm so glad you were amused, milady. Sometime TIl 
try to fall and break a leg for you. That’s hilarious—one 
of my best tricks,” 

“Tm sorry, Brad. Really she’s that way with everybody. 
But your face . . . oh, Brad.” 

She was off in another attack of giggling that contra- 
dicted the depth of her “sorrow.” 

The taxi driver, watching us in his rear-vision mirror, 
Wore an expression of disdainful tolerance that came from 
years of catering to the whims of spendthrift lunatics 
who graced, or disgraced, the confines of his vehicle. He 
didn't say anything, didn't even ask our destination. He 
just sat there with that nasty look, listening to the tick of 
the meter that measured his progress toward Communism 
gud its inevitable, bloody liquidation of all capitalistic 

fares. 


“Where do you want to g0?” I asked, tired of both Shei- 
la’s amusement and the cabbie’s contempt, 

“Anywhere you say, Brad, Surprise me.” 

T gave the cabbie an address he wasn't expecting. He 
twisted around to gaze at me over his shoulder and re- 
peated the address. 

“Sure that’s right, mister?” 

“Yes,” I snapped in approximately the tone of a 
Russian Grand Duke ordering a serf out of the way of his 
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troika, a tone that let him know I'd really prefer to run 
over him. It must have worked because he didn't come 
back with the anticipated, "Okay, mister, it's your funer- 

It was the first conversational duel I'd won that evening 
and I received disproportionate satisfaction from it. 

Sheila also looked startled as we drove through the 
Skid Row district and past a shamble of tenements to pull 
up before a grubby-looking entrance fronted by an aging 
neon sign that apologetically identified it as The Show 
Place. The place was poised on the bank of the river and 
above us trucks and cars roared over the old steel bridge 
with its central span that parted to permit passage of ships. 

The taxi driver regarded me with mingled respect and 
pity that turned into a sneer when I accompanied the fare 
by a deliberately meager tip. 

"Okay, baby, here's your surprise," I said as Sheila hes- 
itantly joined me on the sidewalk. I was pleased at this 
reversal of roles, at being back in the driver's seat. 

Inside, The Show Place was about as inviting and bright 
as the throat of a yawning hippopotamus. All you 
could see of the hostess who welcomed us were the tired 
whites of her eyes and the lackluster pallor of her bare 
shoulders as she led us blindly through an obstacle course 
of tables. The waitress who materialized to take our order 
was more visible because she was more exposed. She wore 
what seemed to be a black corset of the Merry Widow era 
which left most of her bosom and all of her legs uncov- 
ered. The effect was that of the girl assistant to the magi- 
cian after the sawing-in-two act, only the upper and lower 
extremities left, with everything in-between gone. 

- . She returned with our drinks, just as a glare of raw light 
came on and there was a fanfare of trumpets. The light 
focused on a tiny, elevated stage above the circle of the 
bar. The stage was bare and all you could see was the glis- 
tening bald head of a bartender at its lower edge. With 
bored indifference he was despondently drying a highball 
glass with a towel which looked as though "tattletale gray" 
had been invented just to describe it. 

He didn't bother to look up when the first performer 
appeared on the stage. The girl wore a gown that might 
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have once served as curtains in her family’s living room, 
dusty pink velvet with shiny spots where the fuzz had worn 
off. 


From a corner of the room the band gargled its chal- 
Tenge and she started to prance and sway. The routine 
was weary and so was the ultimate revelation. After what 
were intended to be provocative jigglings of her behind 
and boobies, she slowly took off the velvet gown, opening 
it gingerly as if afraid its zipper would stick. Beneath the 
converted curtains, she Wore bright red panties, a semi- 
bra, and Jong hose held up by red-bowed garters. 

She looked around in a miserable semblance of pride, 
às a nervous young sculptor who has just unveiled what 
he hopes will be his masterpiece. The bald bartender, 
without turning his head toward her, put down his glass 
and towel to lead the scanty hand-clapping. Slightly encour- 
aged, she resumed her butt-wagging and chest-bouncing 
in a more vigorous tempo. After much coy fumbling at the 
hook of her bra and garter snapping, she slowly peeled 
off each stocking. After the painful exertion of removing 
each garment, she waited for the stimulation of applause 
before going on, and each time the bartender morosely 
led the claque. 

When her breasts emerged they resembled yesterday's 
balloons from which the air had seeped. Her entire, naked 
body bore a strong kinship to the old velvet Bown; used 
so long that the fuzz had rubbed off. 

I didn’t glance at Sheila as the poor stripper gathered her 
discarded garments to climb down the stage steps with a 
final, sagging flourish of her rump. I could feel rays of dis- 
gust emanating from Sheila as the initial performer was 
succeeded by a seemingly endless sequence of others, 
differing only in size and coloration, who repeated the 
routine with only slight variations. There was more energy 
in our waitress who could apparently see in the dark when 
— were empty and promptly appeared with fresh 

Sheila was so bored she didn't notice the stir of interest 
among the other, invisible guests when a sepia-colored mu- 
latto appeared on the stage. But she stirred with awareness 
at the new girl's different attitude. In contrast to her pred- 
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ecessors, the girl stood in the center of the stage and 
glared around the room. Her black cyes sparkled like 
those of a jungle animal, piercing the gloom beyond the 
merciless ring of light. She held herself proudly erect. Ex — 
cept for the clinking of glasses on table tops, there was 1 
no sound in the room until she waved her hand imperious- A 
ly at the unscen orchestra. It promptly struck up a barbaric — 
tune on the bongo drums, with muffled piano accompam~- \ 
ment. 3 

She let the first few measures pass unnoticed, merely 
shifting her stare from the audience up to the ceiling. 
Then, so gradually that her movements were barely per- | 
ceptible at first, she began to sway in a snaky writhing 
which coursed from her ankles up the length of her body i 
through her neck to her head, which remained uplifted 
toward the roof and still. The sinuous undulations grew 
stronger in perfect, sympathetic vibration to the bongo — 
beat, sending graceful waves through her hips and breasts. ; 
Yet her feet never moved, nor did her head. It was magnif- — 
icently controlled, in contrast to the awkward floundering 
of the previous strippers. J 

With hypnotic monotony she continued to coil and un- 
coil until a flick of her wrist at the band commanded - 
silence. The music stopped and so did her movement. 
She lowered her head once more to stare darkly at the 
audience. 1 

Deliberately her hands rose to the neck of her dress 
and yanked at it. It apparently had a trick fastener be- 
cause it opened right down the center, allowing her to 
step out of it. 

Unlike the others with their teasing patches of under- -· 
wear, she was absolutely nude, There was an audible, mass 
intake of breath by the audience at the sight of her body. 
It was burnished copper and stood defiantly conscious of 
its magnificence. Nothing had been done to enhance it. 
Mossy tufts of black hair grew under her arms and the 
clump on her loins was like an unexplored thicket. Her 
breasts were rounded projectiles launched from the cush- 
ion of her broad chest. ET 

She didn't use her hand again to summon the music. 
Instead, she gave an impatient toss of her torso that set. 
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her breasts to surging, In cadence to the renewed pounding 
of the drums, her breasts kept in motion like a pair of 
pacing animals searching the night with their dark eyes, 
her nipples. Her hips and legs joined in the tigerish stalk- 
ing until her entire body rippled with fluid movement. 

Tt was a dance, although at first it seemed only the an- 
gry flexing of smooth muscles. It was a savage, uninhibited 
dance on a theme that became all too clear as it pro- 
gressed. It was a wild sexual rite that began as a symbolic 
luring as the heavy thrusts of the music spent themselves 
against her body and enlarged their scope to become a 
frenzied mating invitation flung out in challenge at the 
world, 


The upward heaving of her breasts and the thudding 
lunges of her hips against the body of an invisible lover 
Were unmistakable. Her eyes took on a lustful gaze and 
her mouth opened in panting distortion. The orgiastic cli- 
max ended in a violent shudder that shook her body from 
head to toe and sent a corresponding voluptuous shiver 
through the watchers. The last impassioned pound of the 
drum still hung in the air and the dancer remained frozen 
in her position, belly and groin pushed forward, eyes 
closed, head and shoulders leaning back, legs parted, 
calves quivering from tension. 

With painful reluctance, she pulled back her hips, 
straightened her body and opened her eyes. They remained 
unfocused and she gave no acknowledgment to the ap- 
plause. Oblivious of everyone she walked from the plat- 
form, leaving her dress and shoes behind. T noticed that 
the world-weary bartender had turned to watch her per- 
formance and was applauding with genuine enthusiasm. As 
he turned again toward the bar, I saw his tongue lick his 
thick lips. 

The applause died in disappointment when it became 
Apparent that the mulatto would not return. After all, no 
encore could top that. In the quiet, I heard Sheila breath- 
ing hard and rapid. 

"Had enough?" I asked. 

She didn't answer; perhaps she hadn't heard me, but 
I felt that any more time here would be wasted. 

Sheila didn't say anything as I paid the check, told the. 
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5 to get us a cab, received my charge, and led 
the way out. Sheila remained in a daze as Il guided her 
into the cab that took us to my apartment. I was living in 
a special section of the penthouse we had rented for 
Satyrus’ headquarters. 

1 took off her wrap and removed the jeweled evening 
bag from her nerveless hand. "Want to play statues?" 

She groped her way out of the fog. 

“No,” she cried, "let's make Jove!” Her voice bore no 
resemblance to her mother’s. 

Her mother would have been both amazed and horri- 
fied at the abandon of her daughter’s conduct. Sheila had 
learned her jungle lesson well. In bed, she snapped at me 
with her teeth, her breasts, her thighs, as if trying to de- 1 
vour me. She used her body expertly and daringly, pos — 
sessed of an overwhelming lust that demanded shedding 
all the inhibitions, controls and veneers of her upbringing. 

I enjoyed it as a sailor on deck in a furious storm 
which endangers the vessel derives pleasure from the mix- 
ture of peril and elemental beauty. 

Tn an interlude of calm, I asked, “Does this beat tea — 
and crumpets?” : 
She snarled savagely in reply, a lioness reacting to an 
illtimed playfulness in her mate, and threw her burning 

body once again on mine. 

Thad always prided myself on my versatility but in this 
regard she was easily my master. Some attitudes we struck 
would have shamed a pretzel. Through all the contorting, 
her lips were busy with assorted parts of me; her fingers 
fluttered and teased; her rich flesh enfolded and inflamed 
me. Willingly I gave her as good as I got. 

Then the sweet damp bliss began to boil up. "Wait, 
I’m upside down," she cried. She moved her charms. 
“There. That's better." Our bodies kissed. Our lips sought. 
“Lower,” she begged. "That's right—oh, you you man— 
you beautiful bastard man—oh . . oh!” 

Ecstasy poured out of me and showered us both. 
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Nine 


THE WALLS of the conference room were lined with 
flesh—photographed fiesh, that is—including variously 
shaped bosoms with tips that ran the rosy spectrum from 
pale pink to maroon. There were enough legs on display 
to equip a colony of centipedes and sufficient haunches to 
keep a cannibal's butcher shop supplied with tender meat 
for a year. 

Maureen surveyed the collection through narrowed 
eyes. 

"They all look alike—like a bunch of tarts off the 
Street,” she said with distaste. 

She was still looking at the wall, but Ivory Black jerked 
as if speared in the side. 

“My God, Maureen, what the hell do you expect—three 
breasts and five legs? After all, they're merely women, 
you know.” 

“They don’t all have to be identical, Ivory. There are 
variations, in case you hadn't noticed. These are cheap, 
coarse types. In fact, they all resemble you somewhat, 
dearie.” 

During the next thirty minutes, I developed considerable 
empathy for the shuttlecock in a badminton game. The 
two opponents batted insults back and forth in a sustained 
volley. While neither one appealed directly to me for 
Support, it was evident that their remarks were designed 
as much for my consumption as for each other and that, 
sooner or later, I would have to be the judge and render 
à final decision. 

At the end, Maureen called the game by saying in an icy 
tone, “Thank you very much, Miss Black. Now, if you'll 
excuse us, Mr. Carlton and I will have an editorial con- 
Terence." 

I was thoroughly aware that Ivory had an eloquent be- 
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hind, but until the moment she flounced out the door I 
hadn't realized that it was able to sneer. 

Arms folded across her chest and foot tapping the floor, 
Maureen stood looking at me. 

“Well, Brad?” 

“Well what, Maureen?” I feinted. 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Why, sweetie, it’s your department. Whatever you say 


“Ts that all you have to say?” 

“What else do you want me to say?” 

She examined me up and down as if I were a photo 
she was evaluating or a corpse she was measuring for a 
shroud, 

“All right, Brad. Then you won’t mind if I fire your 
friend, Miss Black?” 

“Now, wait a minute, Maureen. After all, she's doing a. 
good job with the road crews. If you don’t like the way 
she’s handling the Talent Hunt assignment, we can just 
transfer her to something else. Let’s be fair about this.” 

The foot stopped tapping and the arms came down to 
her side. 

“Do you want to tell her—or shall 1?” 


j 
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If Pd really had my rathers, I'd have preferred it neither 
way. But I figured there'd be fewer bloodstains on the — 


expensive office carpets if I handled it. 
“Guess it’s up to me to break the news.” 


"Fine," she snapped. “Then I'll leave Miss Black in 


your capable hands.” 

She scooped up a pile of photos and note pages and 
Popped out the door. Her rump was eloquent, too. 

Nor did I care much for the peculiar accent she'd placed - 
on her parting remark. 

The girls in the photos smirked suggestively at me from 
the walls. I hastily turned my back on them: I'd had 
enough of women at the moment. In fact, I was beginning 
to wonder if there weren't attractions to a monastery 
which I had never considered. 

I lacked the proper equipment or experience to flip my 
backside contemptuously as I left the room. I had to con- 
tent myself with growling at my secretary. 
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“Get those damned pictures from the conference room 
and take them to Miss Casey’s office.” I didn't say 
“please,” and her thin-plucked eyebrows shot up. Now, 
damn it, I thought, slamming the office door behind me, 
she'll mope around the rest of the day in sullen martyrdom. 
Wasn't there a Trappist cell somewhere in the area? 

That afternoon, Maureen brought a touch of January in 
June into the editorial conference. She gave an excellent 
imitation of the objective, straight-thinking woman busi- 
ness executive throughout the mecting. She also managed, 
. quietly and logically, to oppose every position I took until 

I noticed Haw Randolph glancing at us questioningly. 

} “Buck, we need some circulation help on the West 
Coast,” Wackerly said. “Can we sort of concentrate our 
Little Black Book items in that area for the next couple 
_ of months?” 

_ “Hard, I don’t think that’s a good idea,” I said. “We're 

a national book. If we start playing sectional favorites, 

we'll lose readers in other areas.” 

“I don’t agree with you, Brad,” Maureen interposed. 
“Tt can be treated as a region-to-region exposé. Besides, 
everybody travels nowadays, so Easterners are interested in 
what goes on out West and vice versa.” 

It went that way, nothing overt, just enough to set up 
sides and disrupt the easy give and take which usually had 
resulted in unanimity. Simpson and Wackerly supported 
‘Maureen’s position, Clawson and Collins backed my argu- 
ment, and Randolph finally suggested a compromise which 
satisfied nobody but seemed the only way out. 

It was not a very happy session and we all left with a 
vague sense of discontent. There was nothing specific on 
which you could put your finger, only an atmospheric ten- 
sion that was disturbing. 

4 I flipped the intercom buzzer on my desk and my sec- 
retary's voice came over, cool and aloof. 

| “Ask Miss Black to come to my office.” I didn’t call 

. my secretary by name, and again omitted the “please.” 

í “Yes, sir.” She too, refused to use my name, It was 


_ kindergarten day at Satyrus. 
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Ivory flowed in through the door. Sensitized as I was. 
that day to feminine nuances, I'd have bet she had opened 
the top button of her blouse and tousled her hair before 
leaving her office. She carefully shut the door and swayed 
across the room, her hips swinging as though they would 
throw her off balance. She didn’t stop until she’d rounded 
the corner of my desk and was standing so near my chair 
that our knees touched and her scented aura enveloped 
me, 

I was trapped; if I had stood up I would have bumped 
my head on her bosom and ended up almost embracing 
her. I pushed my chair back slightly on its rollers. She re- 
mained smiling down at me and I had to tilt my head at 
an uncomfortable angle to see her. 

“Ivory, we need to exert circulation pressure in the West 
Coast area,” I began in the most business-like tone I 
could muster. “I think you'd better put an extra crew out 
there, and maybe fly out for a few days yourself. Can you 
arrange that?” 

“What about the Talent Hunt stuff?” 

“Well, you can drop that, for the moment. We'll put 
somebody else on it.” 5 
Only her lips retained their smile; her eyes were far 

from jovial. 

“Is that your idea—or Miss Casey's?” 3 

“Mine, of course.” Impatiently I rose and collided 
smack with her soft body. She didn’t move back, rather 
she pressed forward until her lushness was against me and 
her face only a few inches from mine. I stumbled and al- 
most fell flat getting away from her. 

But she'd made her point and flustered me. 

"TII try to get away for a day or so myself. Join you in- 
San Francisco, perhaps. So I can see how things are 
going," 

Her smile widened and so did the gap in her blouse as ij 
she leaned across the desk giving me a virtually unob- 
structed view of her fabulous cleavage, and letting me 
know she'd removed her brassiere in — for our 
interview. 





| 
-~ “That’s a date,” I affirmed, thinking that being blind or 
F „a eunuch might be a great asset for an editor. 
—* J was both glad and sorry when she quivered out of the 
- Office. 
-— — Tranquility was not the order of the day. Still, I was 
relieved that my next caller was male. 
Buck Clawson fortunately had no distracting curves or 
. perfume. He began talking before he was halfway across 
the room. 
“Brad, this circulation thing, I've been thinking about it. 
The secret of Satyrus charm is its impact, its shock 
value which is unique, which no other magazine has. So 
-= we've got to keep a step ahead of every other book. I've 
got an idea.” 
Tl say he had. It was an idea that startled even-me, al- 
though jt intrigued me at the same time. 
“Hell, let's face it, the reason for Satyrus is babes. 
_ Everything else is window-trimming, You can go just so 
far with pictures. In the last analysis, a guy would rather 
go to bed with a dame than a magazine. That's why the 
Little Black Book clicked. Now, let's go the rest of the 
way." 
*What do you suggest, that we open a chain of broth- 
els?” I inquired. 

"You're getting warm,” Buck grinned from the depth of 
the chair into which he had sunk. “Call girls, Brad, call 
girls.” 

“I'm sorry, Buck. I guess I'm a little dense today. But 
you're not coming through to me. Have you got a formula 
for "instant women, add a little water, stir, and there 
she is?” 

" "Close, but you don't win the cigar yet." 

ir He got up to pace around the floor as he spun out his 

new brainstorm. 

} “Every city has its string of fancy call girls. You know, 

_ hundred-buck-a-night dames. Not exactly whores. Lot of 
them are models, secretaries, even nice respectable mar- 
ried girls, who pick up extra income by sideline activities. 

Á Everybody knows they exist, especially the expense- 

account boys who stay in the expensive hotels and are 
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entertained by companies that sell them things. But the 
average guy isn’t in that position. He’s not a big enough 
client or customer for anybody to be concerned about 
his physical and mental health, But he'd like to give him- 
self a nice present every now and then—if he knew how to 
make contact. His old buddy Satyrus can help him." 

I was already beginning to visualize the feature im its 
full glory as he talked, to see the pictures and the head- 
lines, the works—and it scared hell out of me. 

"We won't have any trouble locating top call girls in 
each city. We'll photograph them wearing masks and as 
little else as we can get by with. We'll do it town-by-town— 
almost the way Hard wanted to handle the Black Book 
deal, start on the West Coast if that makes him happy. 
We'll give each gal's dimensions, her interests, her hobbies 
—the other ones, I mean—a complete rundown on what 
she's got to offer in addition to flesh. Hell, maybe some of 
them even give green stamps to their customers. We go 
the whole way, only we don't give their names or ad- 
dresses." 

“So what 200d does that do Mr. Hot Pants? It’s just 
teasing.” 

“That’s the payoff, Brad. We handle it like a Lonely- 
hearts Club or the Personals in newspapers. You know 
the deal: ‘Young woman interested in Mozart, abstract 
painting, and novels of Marquis de Sade would like to be 
pen pal with a bachelor of compatible tastes. Write Box 
Number So-and-So." 

“We get a post office box in each town, and we give 
cach gal we feature a key to it. All a reader has to do is 
send à note to the babe of his choice at. the box number, 
giving his name and telephone number so she can follow 
through. Then...” 

I got into the act, interrupting him to say, “Give it the 
title, ‘Don’t Call Me—I’ll Call You!’ ” 

We kicked it back and forth for more than an hour, in- 
fecting each other with enthusiasm and setting up objec- 
tions for the other to knock down. No doubt about it, 
the Call concept was hot, maybe too hot, but it — 
had possibilities. 
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When we had talked ourselves out on the subject, Buck 
asked pointedly, “Think we can sell it to the others?” 

I landed with a bump. 

“Gee, Buck, I don’t know. Not right this minute, any- 
way." 

*What the hell's eating Maureen these days?" he wanted 
to know with customary Clawson finesse. “This morning, 
she was like a skittish colt with a fly up its tail.” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing serious. She just had a run-in 
with Ivory about the Talent Hunt models.” 

“Sure that’s all?” 

“Oh, sure,” I. said with an assurance I didn't quite feel. 
“It’s all straightened out.” 

He didn’t appear to be convinced. 

“Look Buck,” I said, “keep this under wraps but go 
ahead and work out the details. Dummy it up. Get some 
outside artist to do the layout, Don’t go to Haw or any of 
his art staff. Wouldn't want him to know about it before 
the others. I'll lay some groundwork and we'll decide 
when to pop it. Okay?” 

“Swell, Brad. If we're going to start on the West Coast, 
maybe I ought to run out there and look around for a 
couple of days.” 

“That won't be necessary, Buck. Matter of fact, I think 
Tl have to go out to Frisco myself in about a week. Let 
me know what you need and I'll check for you.” 

I hope there wasn't a guilty flush in my cheeks as I 
recalled my date with Ivory for which this gave me an 
additional excuse. If I worked hard at it, I'd end up con- 
vincing myself that the trip was essential for business pur- 
poses. 

Flitting around on the edges of my consciousness had 
been an unexpressed hope that I'd find a pretext to break 
my date with Maureen for that night. Now, I knew that 
I'd do better to break an arm than that appointment. I 
had some bridge-repairing to do, and right away. 

When I got her on the office phone, I put as much 
oomph and eagerness in my voice as I could. 

, honey. Just checking on our date. Let's make it a 
big night. TI get a table at La Boite if you feel strong 
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enough to devour some pité, pressed duck, and crepes 
suzettes. Is it a deal?” 

I didn’t attempt to analyze the inflections of her ac- 
ceptance. I didn’t want any lines of worry to spoil my 
beauty for that evening. Furrowed brow never won fair 
frau. No, no, not frau, you fool, I hastily corrected my- 
selt—fraulein. 





“TAKE a note to the Secretary of State. Subject: peace 

negotiations. Make next conference coeducational. Send 

young healthy diplomats of both sexes. Repeat—both 

sexes. Provide plenty soft lights, music, good food, and 

lots of wine. Have bedrooms handy. Stop cold war with hot 
ace.” 

I didn’t actually dictate the memo, merely composed 
it with a glow of self-satisfaction the next morning. 

“Good morning, Ida. You look ravishing today, my 
lovely.” 

The cheery greeting ruined my secretary’s whole day. 
She had put on pale make-up and composed her face in 
lines of suffering to punish me for my rudeness of the 
previous day. Now, it was all wasted. If I was going to 
be my old lovable self, she’d have to change her mood 
and her face. No sense in playing martyr when the boss 
is too happy to notice it. 

It hadn’t been easy. Maureen met me at the door to her 
apartment as if she’d been taking lessons in deportment 
from Mrs. Tatum. She lacked the lorgnette and didn't 
pretend to forget my name. Aside from that she was polite 
black Irish. 

Ignoring her reserve, I was so gay and charming it gave 
me the creeps. Sir Walter Raleigh couldn't have swept 
her evening coat around her shoulders with more gal- 
lantry, nor could Valentino have put more smoldering 
admiration in the devouring gaze I fixed on her, at the 
risk of suffering eyestrain for the next week. 

It took sixty-five dollars’ worth of La Boite’s finest 
cuisine, three kinds of wine, and half a bottle of Grand 
Mamier after dinner to initiate a thaw. While she con- 
sumed tender pressed duck, I ate crow. 

“Darling, I really owe you an apology. Of course, you 
were absolutely right this morning. I gave Ivory hell and: 
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pulled her off the assignment. You pick anybody you 
want to help you. 

“You see, it's just that I've had so many different things 
on my mind I wasn't thinking clearly. And, of course, I 
know I never have to worry about the photo features. 
You handle them so well, I don't have to give them a 
thought. I hate the business end of things but I have to 
pay more attention to it all the time. That is why I 
haven't been as helpful to your department as I should 
be. Not that you need any help." 

Maureen is a tender-hearted, sweet person. Naturally, 
that didn't entirely prevent her enjoying my gagging on 
the prickly black feathers and sharp feet of my meal of 
crow. Thank God, her fundamental decency won out 
in time to save me from swallowing the head with its 
pointed beak. She silently forgave me and I celebrated 
by ordering a bottle of sparkling burgundy to wash the 
taste out of my mouth and to toast her. 

When the wandering string trio came to our table I kept 
them playing her favorite sentimental tunes through des- 
sert and liqueur at the cost of a folded bill slipped into the 
violinist's unreluctant palm. On the way back to her apart- 
ment, she held my hand and rested her head on my 
shoulder. 

I did my best to make amends in other ways too, once 
we reached her place. I fondled her like a delicate por- 
celain doll so that our love session was a poetic idyll, all 
tenderness, consideration, and charm. Actually, once the 
barriers were cleared, it was a lovely night and the flat- 
tering endearments I whispered were sincerely meant and 
richly deserved. 

Carried away on the tide of Maureen's generous giv- 
ing and unselfish warmth, I felt myself a better and 
worthier man—although a louse. But, damn it, I'm not 
really a complete louse, only a partial louse. My affection 
for Maureen was real, so was my appreciation of her. It 
was simply that sometimes it was hard for me to distin- 
guish between what I said because I wanted to and what 
I said because I wanted something from her. 

The bright summer sun of the morning dispelled any 
lingering mists of self-doubt. I entered the scene of my 
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daily labors with the spry step of a conquerer. I wasn't 
so full of myself that I didn’t first pick up the phone and 
dial Maureen’s. office number. 

“Darling, good morning—again,” I said. "Get the 
message?” 

“Roger, dearest. Wonderful message, too. Over and 
out.” 

It would have been too obvious to broach the subject 
of the Call feature right away. Nor was it the time to 
make a flying trip to the West Coast, especially since it 
was common knowledge that another, unmentioned staff 
member was there. I told Buck my plans had been 
changed so, if he wanted to do a little preliminary spade 
work in San Francisco, he'd better go out himself. 

Except for one stolen evening with Sheila, I danced 
constant attendance on Maureen. It was like the old 
Peer days, before we'd become harassed tycoons. It was 
fun, too, doing all the simple things we'd enjoyed together: 
attending open-air concerts in the park, catching a way- 
out play in a small off-beat theatre, once we even went 
out to the Fun Park and ate cotton candy as we went on 
all the rides. Not least important, making unrestrained love 
in accordance with our mood of the evening, sometimes 
violent and jolting, sometimes laughing and joking, always 
fulfilling and marvelous. It was all quite habit-forming and 
several times I found myself speculating about this as a 
way of life instead of a pleasant avocation. Naturally, I 
was sensible enough to dismiss that thought before it got 
out of hand. 

Buck returned from the Coast effervescing with excite- 
ment. 

“Boy, oh boy, oh boy, we got something here," he raved 
without pausing to say hello. “These gals are something— 
really something. My God, there was one who had read 
all of Proust. Another paints and had a one-man show 
at a top gallery. And looks, too. Hell, it was better than 
matriculating at Vassar and living in the dormitory. Brad, 
T'm sure sorry you weren't along." 

He was a damned liar, of course, with that “wish-you- 
were-here" line but his report added to our mutual en- 
thusiasm for the new feature. He'd refined and modified 
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his original idea and was more confident than ever that 
his brainchild was a winner. 

After unloading his lustful reminiscences and expound- 
ing his embellishments on the original concept, he wanted 
to know, *How do our chances look? Things pretty well 
set around here?" 

This time, my assurance was more based on convic- 
tion than hope. 

“I believe so, Buck. I haven't discussed it with anyone 
yet, but I’m sure Hard will love it and I know we can 
count on Maureen, Can’t say about Collins or Randolph 
yet, and Simpson's pretty iffy. But I think we're ready to 
spring it. How soon can you have the dummy ready to 
present?” 

“Couple of days. I had it roughed out before I left. 
Now, I'd like to make a few minor changes and get it 
polished up.” 

That night, carefully choosing a relaxed moment of 
rapport, I tentatively explored the idea with Maureen. 

“Sweetheart, old Buck came back today with a real 
cute idea for a new feature.” 4 

“Um-m-m,” she murmured and snuggled more com- 
fortably close. She put an arm around me to tickle the 
hair on my chest. 

* think he’s really got something, baby.” 

She reversed her position and cozily settled her bare 
buttocks against me. She placed my right hand on her 
breast and gave a contented sigh. 

“Aren't you interested in hearing it, sweetie?" 

“Make an appointment during office hours,” she ad- 
vised in a voice lazy from sleep and happiness. 

Next morning, after the second cup of coffee, I tried 
again. 

“Honey, remember last night I was telling you about 
Buck's new idea?" 

“Nope. Don’t remember anything about Buck last night. 
Remember a lot about you, though.” And she gave me a 
very cordial kiss. 

Between coffee and orange juice and sweet rolls, I did 
get the idea unfolded and Maureen’s kittenishness van- 
ished as she put her mind to it. 
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“Wow, Brad! In fact, double wow!" 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 

“Why, I think it’s sure-fire, Brad. But what will the 
Postmaster General think of it?” 

That was the same question Collins, Simpson and Ran- 
dolph asked with one voice at the editorial conference 
when Buck completed his spiel. 

“Why should he object?” Buck asked. “We're not doing 
anything except letting some nice boys meet some nice girls. 
Lots of publications do that. There're even get-acquainted 
clubs all over the country. What they do after they meet 
is their own business. Are we our brothers'—or our sisters" 
—keepers?” 

Buck fielded the objections very well, precisely as we'd 
mapped the campaign, while I sat silently on my 
chairman-of-the-board dignity. 

“Its awfully raw, Buck,” Godfather Simpson mused. 
“Even if we could get away with it, do we want to go this 
far? I don’t know, somehow it seems to me this does some- 
thing to the tone of the magazine. I’m not sure I like it.” 

Momentarily, I saw signs of wavering in Maureen. Her 
taste and judgment tended to coincide largely with Simp- 
son's. I was glad when she asked, “How do you feel about 
it, Brad?” 

“T think it has a lot of merit. After all, as Buck points 
Out, it's not radically different in theme from the Little 
Black Book. In reality, it's rather a logical extension of 
that approach. For my part, I think it's worth a trial. 
Let's look at it this way, Godfather. Suppose we run it 
for a couple of issues. If, for any reason, we're not all 
satisfied with the way it works or how it fits into the 
over-all format of the book, we'll drop it. What do you 
say?” 

Simpson and Collins abstained from endorsing the pro- 
posal. Maureen, Randolph and Wackerly joined Buck 
and me in approving it. There was a touch of compressed 
thinness to Godfather's lips as the meeting concluded. He 
was too shrewd to be fooled by my sporting proposition: 
he knew damned well the Call feature would be sensa- 
tional and that once it got started all this talk about drop- 
ping it would prove to be a lot of crap. I felt a twinge 
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about overriding him but I didn’t know how to go about 
making amends. | 

After all, the tactics I'd used with Maureen would 
hardly work in his case. 

There wasn't much time to fret about Simpson's hurt 
feclings in the next few weeks. We had to tear up almost 
the complete August issue to fit in Buck's new feature 1 
and we made other changes to give it the proper frame- 
work. 

Maureen, especially, slaved like a demon. She got the 
best photographers on the West Coast to work with Buck 
in taking pictures of his bevy of girls. She even went so 
far as to bury the hatchet temporarily by sending out 
Ivory Black to help him with the job. She made a last- 
minute switch in her scheduled Talent Hunt cover sub- 
ject, to have our goaty theme-boy chasing a naked postal 
employee through the post office and tumbling her among 
the stacks of Special Delivery letters. 

It was worth it. It was like the virgin first issue all over 
again. Despite our foresight in having extra copies print- 
ed, we were deluged with telegrams and phone calls from 
dealers all over the country wanting more for newsstand 
sales. We had to order another press run to take care 
of them. The mail department went on a round-the- 
clock schedule to punch out the names and addresses of 
mew subscribers. 

Not the least of my satisfactions was the visible squirm- 
ing of my erstwhile employer and esteemed journalistic 
colleague, Peer. From the day of our debut and the scath- 
ing telephone call from good old Samuel M. Bender, Peer 
had assumed varying attitudes toward Satyrus. It started 
off by ignoring us, like a St. Bernard dog paying no atten- 
tion to the Pekingese sniffing at its tail. Later, after we'd 
survived the crucial early issues, it stepped up its own 
promotional and circulation-building efforts. When it be- 
came apparent that we were not only around to stay, 
but also represented serious competition for advertisers and 
readers, our rivals really bestirred themselves. They 
jazzed up Peer’s contents, strengthened its sales pitches, 
introduced gimmicky stunts in the circulation department. 

Only trouble was that they were second-guessing 
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Satyrus, so everything they tried had our hallmark already 
stamped on it. After being imitated for so many ycars, 
Peer found itself in the unhappy position of being an imi- 
tator. 

Magazine executives study their ABCs with a lot more 
diligence than do the kids in the first grade. ABC is the 
trade nickname for the Audit Bureau of Circulation which 
Tegularly takes sworn and notarized statements of peri- 
odicals’ circulation figures and publishes them so that ad- 
vertisers may keep them abreast of available audiences 
to reach, 

Each month Satyrus’ section in the ABC reports read 
better. When the first reports on circulation after the ad- 
vent of Call made their appearance on Samuel M.'s desk, 
I could almost hear him hitting the ceiling. 

"Those small-type figures might not seem the sort of thing 
to cause a man's blood pressure to rise, but they are. 
For the August issue, Peer's listing read: "Paid subscrip- 
tions—1,001,983; Newsstand sales—127,843." Under Sa- 
tyrus, it read: “Paid subscriptions—995,342; Newsstand 
sales—340,965.” 

In short, we'd passed the hitherto undisputed champion 
in total circulation by some 200,000, were beating him al- 
most three-to-one at the corner stands, and were breathing 
down his neck for the lead in mail subscriptions. 

I could hardly wait for Uncle Sam's faithful courier 
to deliver my next month's 

Before that, however, the postman rang twice at our 
door bell—rang not only twice but loudly and clearly 
and insistently. 
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TRUE, the United States Post Office will never win & 
prize for literary style. Its prose is dry and unattractive. — 
However, it makes its point clearly, concisely and, often, 
painfully. 

The first communication informed the publishers of Sat- 
yrus that the magazine’s second-class mailing permit was 
being canceled because “said publication contains ob- 
scene, objectionable and offensive material.” There was 
more in this same style of writing. Simpson would have 
sent it back to the author with a rejection slip and ad- 
vice to rewrite in more colorful language. 

Unfortunately, this was one unsolicited manuscript we 
couldn’t pass off with a rejection slip. - 

My secretary's innocent comment, when I dictated a 
covering memo to go with copies to other members of 
the board and to our attorney, probably echoed tlie reac- 
tion of the man-in-the-street to such news: 

“Why, Mr. Carlton, I can’t understand why it’s so im- 
portant. There's only a few cents’ difference between — 
second-class and first-class postage. Besides, I think it 
looks nicer to mail things first class.” 

If I hadn't been so preoccupied, I’d doubtless have 
strangled her. As an alternative, I silenced her with a ter- 
rifying stare, 

‘Twenty years later, when calmer and more objective, 
maybe I would be able to give a scholarly lecture on the 
subject. Then I'd say: 

"Let's go back, dear child, to the Founding Fathers and 
their desire to create a true democracy on the corner- 
stone of an informed citizenry. In their far-seeing wisdom, 
they provided special postal privileges for the struggling 
infant press of the nation to help the newspapers and 
magazines carry their edifying news and information to " 
the electorate. So keen were the FFs about this great edu- 
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cational mission of the free press of the young nation that 
they promised the mail would carry copies to bona fide 
subscribers either at a great discount or, under certain 
circumstances, absolutely free-for-nothing.” 

The lecture could go on at considerable length, with 
little classroom jokes about how the definition of “educa- 
tional and news matter” had proved elastic enough to en- 
compass everything from “The Nudist Monthly" to “The 
Daily Worker"—even Satyrus. It would conclude on a seri- 
ous, perhaps lofty note of reminder that use of the mails 


isa privilege which can be withdrawn if abused. Not mere- 


ly the special second-class permit could be jerked away 
but the right to use Uncle's postal facilities for any class 
of mail if you didn't behave yourself. Don't try to sell 
lottery tickets or phony gold mine stock or peddle filthy 


postcards through the mail, the old Professor would ad- 


monish his students with a dry little laugh. Class dismissed. 

I wouldn't carry the lecture into the intricacies of pub- 
lishing economics to show how the slender margin of the 
wholesale rate afforded by the second-class mailing per- 
mit saves many publications from bankruptcy. Or, to hit 
a lot closer home, to show that there would be about 
$20,000 a month difference if Satyrus paid third class in- 
stead of second class rates, and that the increase would be 
astronomic if we went first class. 

That, however, was purely academic speculation, as 
our lawyer pointed out. The letter had the effect of can- 
celing all classes of postal privileges for Satyrus. 

Jack Weidler, our attorney, was the least disconcerted 
person present. Why not? To him, Satyrus was only a 
Client, albeit at a juicy fee. To us, it was our life’s blood, 

“Well, the first thing we must do is discover on what 
they base their objections,” he informed us. “They're not 
too keen about spelling out these things, so it may take a 
little time. I'll probably have to go to Washington to check 
up on it.” 

Maureen called to the switchboard operator to book a 
seat for him on the late afternoon plane. 

“Now what do you suppose prompted this decision?” 
Jack mused. “Have you made any radical changes in the 
past few months?" 
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“Jesus, don’t you even read the book?” Buck was 
throughly indignant. “Haven't you seen our latest fea- 
ture?” 

He darted out to return with copies of the August, Sep- 
tember and October issues: I thought he was going to 
smash them down on the lawyer's head. He contented 
himself with banging them on the table. Unruffied, the — 
counselor-at-law paged through them. When he reached A 
the Don't Call Me spread, he pursed his lips and gave à 
low whistle. 

“This could be the problem,” he said. 

Godfather Simpson’s face had grown white. I'll hand it 
to him, he didn’t say any of the things he could have; 
actually, he suppressed any expression of triumph. 

“Yes, I think this might be what they regard as objec- 
tionable material" the lawyer said pontifically. 

The telephone rang before he could repeat his profound 
conclusion for a third time. Angrily, I picked it up; Td - 
left instructions not to be interrupted. From the meekness - 
of her voice, I judged my secretary had been learning - 
lessons in humility lately. 

“Į know you said not to call you, Mr. Carlton,” she 
stammered. “But there’s another letter here from the Post 
Office Department. I thought it might be important. rm 
sorry, Mr.—" 

“Bring it in right away,” I yelled. z 

“More fan mail—from Washington,” I informed my as- 
sociates. 

The style of the second communication was no improve- 
ment over that of the first, only the subject matter was 
different. 

It informed Satyrus, Inc., as the renter of post office 
boxes in three cities, that rental of “said lock boxes in the 
aforementioned cities is hereby canceled” and future mail 
addressed to said boxes would be returned to senders. 
Primly, the writer divulged that cancellation was due to 
“receipt of information that said boxes have been used 
for communications related to immoral purposes.” 

“That’s it,” Jack Weidler pronounced with unbecom- 
ing satisfaction. “It’s all part of the same problem. I 
think we can safely assume...” 
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“Assume, hell,” I roared. “Stop assuming and start find- 
ing out. Get on the phone, on the plane, on a pogo stick 
—but get to the bottom of this. And figure out how we 
can lick it." 

The lawyer's departure left us in anything but a party 
mood. We sat around in dejected reflection. 

“Don’t write—telegraph,” Buck said. 

All heads raised to look at him. For a moment, I won- 
dered if Buck’s brain had cracked under the strain. 
Gently, the way you're supposed to treat the victim of a 
traumatic shock, I asked, "I beg your pardon, Buckie 
boy?" 

"Can't use the mails, we'll use telegrams.” 

“Terribly hard to send pictures by wire, old man,” I 
said. “Bad screen for reproduction. And expensive.” 

"What's the matter with you, Brad, you off your 
rocker?" J 

This really isn’t happening, it’s just something I’m imag- 
ining, I thought. Horrible to see good old Buck in such a 
state. 

Suddenly, he threw back his head and let out a roar 
of laughter, confirming my worst fears. 

"Oh, you thought I was talking about the magazine. 
No, it's the Call feature. We get one of the message ser- 
Vices in each city as our address, print an insert telling 
the readers not to use the mail but to send wires to con- 
tact our girls. Works out the same way. Western Union's 
more broad-minded than the post office." 

Now that I knew what he was chortling about, I still 
questioned his sanity. Here we were faced with the possi- 
bility of being stuck with nearly a million and a half 
magazines, perhaps threatened with bankruptcy, and he 
was worried about keeping his mail-order whorehouse in 
operation. 

I imagine that during the final hours of Pompeii, there 
was a model-chariot hobbyist who finished gluing on the 
last wheel before deciding to take shelter from the fiery 
boulders and lava. 

“Fine, Buck, you go ahead and set that up,” I agreed. 

It was gruesome to see the smile of happiness on his 
face among the mourners around the casket. I was get- 
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ting a little light-headed myself. I choked down the im- 
pulse to recite, “The boy stood on the burning deck.” i 

Collins restored sanity. 

“We've got to distribute this issue some way,” he said. 
“Maybe, by next month we'll have it worked out. Main 
thing is to deliver this one on time. Any ideas, Hard?” 

“Soap samples,” Wackerly replied, throwing me back z 
into my certainty I was in à madhouse. 

“Huh?” Maureen said. 

“You know, the way they distribute soap samples— 
house to house,” Hard expanded. 

We clutched at this straw like a shipload of drowning 
men discussing whether we could truck quantities of Sat- 
yrus to central distribution points and arrange for local 
messenger services to deliver them to subscribers’ ad- 
dresses. 

Wackerly and Collins became a committee of two to 
determine if it was feasible and work out the mechanics. 
Tt was a tense week. We went about our regular work 
in a daze, putting together a magazine which we werent 

certain would ever reach its public. 

At last a weird circulation system was assembled which 
resembled the Rube Goldberg conception of a homemade 
airplane invented by an amateur plumber. ; 

The basic soap-sample idea was used, the issues of Sat- 
yrus being shipped by truck tọ various areas and distrib- 
uted by messenger-service outfits. It worked fairly well in 
the cities, but it was rough in the smaller towns. It cost 
us two dollars to deliver his copy to one guy on a ranch 
in Montana. 

The total cost averaged more than ten cents a copy to 
deliver. In other words, without the beneficent help of 
Uncle Sam's defiers of rain, snow, hail and dark of night, — 
delivery cost us about $100,000 a month. The sole con- -· 
solation was that it was temporary—at least, that’s what 
we hoped. 

America is a democracy built on faith, on an almost 
religious conviction that no matter what happens it ca e 
be “fixed” one way or another. We cherished the — 
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faith that we could "fix" our postal problem, either with 
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a vicuna coat, a case of liquor, or maybe just by taking 
up stamp collecting. 

But our belief was severely tested by the report of 
Jack Weidler on his return from Washington. 

"Well, their objections are rather vague," he an- 
nounced. “The people I saw refused to point out anything 
Specific. They said it was a matter of ‘tonc’ rather than in- 
dividual features. They would not give me a definite anal- 
ysis, naturally.” 

“Naturally,” Simpson echoed with heavy irony. 

“It was my impression—mind you, only an impression 
—that they take the most exception to the Don't Call Me 
Section and certain parts of the Little Black Book. Not 
that they said that in so many words," 

Hard Wackerly tore roughly through the cloud of as- 
sumptions and impressions to demand, “What the hell are 
you trying to say?” 

The attorney didn’t care for this theory that a straight 
Statement is the shortest distance between two points, 
Since he was dealing with a “difficult” client, he attempt- 
ed to accommodate himself. 

"It is my opinion that if you would drop the Call Me 
thing, tone down the Black Book, and perhaps be a little 
more discreet in some of your photographs, they might 
reconsider,” 

He hastily added, “Of course, they will not commit 
themselves in advance. They will examine the printed cop- 
ies on their own merits and decide on that basis.” 

Randolph asked incredulously, “Do... you...mean 
_ vey they... woudn't ... tell... us... until... after 

++. the... whole... magazine... is... printed?” 

“That is correct,” the lawyer affirmed, pleased to find 
one logical person in the gathering. 

Buck blew up. 

“In other words, they want us to castrate Satyrus. Then 
if they're satisfied, they may let us use their mailmen. If 
not, then we just lost our balls for nothing." 

Counsel was none too happy with Buck's figure 
of speech but he was forced to nod confirmation. 

"Tell "em to go to hell,” Buck snapped. 
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This wasn’t formalized as an official motion of the board 
of directors, nor was it entirely rejected. 

Instead, after much soul-searching, we decided to go 
ahead with the book as it was, submitting each month the 
required sample copies with an application for a new 
second-class permit. Our lawyer, and anybody else whose 
influence might help, would continue to pressure Washing- 
ton to rescind the decision and we'd hope to God it got 
results. Meanwhile, we'd maintain our crazy-quilt method 
of hand distribution and pray it didn't wreck us. 

Collins agreed to a substantial increase in advertising 
rates to help offset the jump in overhead involved in 
this costly system of distribution. We voted to soft-pedal 
our subscription solicitation and stage an all-out drive for 
more newstand sales. 

We pulled in our gal subscription crews and broke them. 
into a new routine. We got them all cute cigarette-girl 
style costumes, gave them anti-cold pills, and scheduled’ 
them for personal appearances at city newsstands to ped- 
dle magazines as a shot-in-the-arm for per-copy sales. For 
the kids working the colder parts of the country, Ivory 
designed a transparent plastic coat which gave them some 
protection without hiding their legs or other sales assets. 

In the third month when we received our third mimeo- 
graphed rejection of application for a postal permit, Simp- 
son wrote a scathing editorial denouncing “censorship,” 
and “interference with freedom of the press.” 

We had big placards printed for newsstand display in- 
viting the puiblic to buy Satyrus—*The Magazine Too Hot 
For The Mails.” 

We got reaction, all right: newsstand sales rose. Even 
so, the increase in income failed to match our rising 
expenses. Each time a new subscription arrived—and they 
continued to come—we groaned. It was a type of “suc- 
cess" we couldn't afford. 

The $100,000 monthly cost of distribution rose to more 
than $110,000, and it was changing the contour of our 
balance sheet. The nice profit peak melted away till we 
reached the break-even point and threatened to dip be- 
low that thin red line into the loss valley, 

We had become the most popular man's magazine in 
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the nation—popular with everybody but the Postmaster 
General. 

There was only one fly in the ointment 

In the midst of our prosperity, we were faced with star- 
vation. 
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Twelve 


PEOPLE are nuts. When they're happy, they drink to 
celebrate; when they're miserable, they drink to console 
themselves, I find the same outlet—with women. 

The heavy promotion of newsstand sales brought me 
into closer contact with Ivory. We had legitimate reasons 
for a number of field trips together and our personal 
inclinations transformed them into “feel” trips as well. 

Among her numerous attributes, that girl had brains. 
She was bursting with ideas, most of them good, about 
gimmicks to increase newsstand sales. She was also 
bursting with libido. 

Silly as it sounds, we got snowbound in New Orleans one 
trip. Whether its because Southerners consider snow a 
Yankee carpet-bagger trick or because their hot blood 
won't circulate in the chill, when a few snowflakes fall 
below the Mason and Dixon line, everything stops. Planes 
don’t fly, trains don’t leave, cars don’t move, and the resi- 
dents barely make it to the nearest bar to hibernate. 

We holed up in a quaint hotel room in which the only 
thing new was Ivory. We wore out a succession of bellboys 
bringing up Sazarac cocktails to compensate for the lack 
of heat in the room. This lack was noticeable only when we 
were out of bed. The rest of the time, the windows could 
have been wide open and a ski-run installed without dis- 
comforting us. 

Ivory had as many creative ideas about sex as she 
had about selling magazines. Since I'm not mathematical- 
ly inclined I didn’t count, but I doubt if there were any 
variations on the primary theme she didn’t know and 
there were probably some she had personally invented. 

My outstanding impression of New Orleans is a skyline 
of soaring breasts, lushly rolling hips, bouncing buttocks, 
and a general atmosphere of sensual vibrations accom- 
panied by the sounds of smacking skin. To others it may 
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be a sleepy southern city. Me, I don’t remember a sleepy 
moment. 

Back home I did not suffer from any winds, either. 

Sheila Tatum took me to society balls, previews of art 
exhibits, debutante parties, and exclusive country clubs that 
I had known existed but had never expected to enter. In 
exchange, I indoctrinated her into “low socicty,” former 
speakeasies still run by the “syndicate,” beer busts given 
by the Press Club, once even to a Bohemian loft where 
the guests got high on reefers because they were cheaper 
than liquor. 

We shared fun in bed, as well. Aside from her highly 
developed interest in sex for its own sake, Sheila indulged 
in that diverting occupation as a gesture of defiance to her 
family and her background, A psychoanalyst would prob- 
ably have called it “revolt.” I couldn't find anything 
“revolting” in it at all, quite the opposite. 

Of course, she was delighted at our battle with the post- 
al powers-that-be. Satyrus’ flaunting of conformity and 
nose-thumbing pleased her inordinately. She got a big kick 
out of the whole impasse and enjoyed showing me off to 
her elegant friends as the incarnation of nonconformity. 
Before the repeal of Prohibition, I guess I would have had 
to be a bootlegger or tommy-gun operator to arouse her 
admiration. 

If it was notoriety she craved, I seemed to be in a posi- 
tion to give it to her. 

I couldn't decide whether the drab little man who ap- 
peared at my office had come for a hand-out or to solicit 
my shoeshine patronage. Nothing fitted him, his suit, 
his hat, nor the loose skin on his face. 

“You Mr. Bradford Carlton?” he asked. 

I admitted I was. 

“You the president of Satyrus, Inc.?” 

I acknowledged it. 

“Then this is for you,” he said, and handed a paper. 

SUBPOENA, it identified itself in bold black letters. The 
Message was typewritten, but stood out as clearly as if 
printed in headline-size type. 

Lurking behind the legal verbiage were some ominous 
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passages culminating in, “. .. thereby engaging in pander- 
ing by publicly advertising the services of women who 
prostitute their bodies for pay.” 

It didn't use the vulgar word, but in its own tasteful 
way it accused me of pimping. Nor was I the only one 
so honored; my fellow culprits included Satyrus, Inc., the 
officers and editors, the board of directors; in short, prac- 
tically everybody but the subscribers. 

It terminated with a command to appear before the 
Grand Jury for a hearing. 

Jack Weidler’s nose wrinkled while he perused the docu- 
ment, as if it gave off an unpleasant odor. 

“This is bad, Carlton, bad.” This was hardly the kind of 
earth-shaking revelation for which we paid him $75 an 
hour. Any one of us glumly grouped around the conference 
table could have made that deduction free of charge. 

“Thank you, counselor,” I said politely before starting 
to snarl. “I know damned well it's bad. Now, tell me what 
the hell to do about it?” 

He was as tired of persecution as I was, so he matched 
my tone. 

"Drop that blasted Call Girl feature and I think we can 
get the charge quashed.” 

“And if we don’t?” 

“They can probably pin it on you.” 

“Then what?” 

“Several possibilities. Likely a big fine. Possibly an order 
to cease and desist. Perhaps even jail sentences for the 
primary offenders. I suppose that would be you and Claw- 
Son." 

He seemed almost to relish the last eventuality. 

“Guess that does it, Brad.” It was Godfather Simpson's 
soft voice. “We really have no alternative now. We'll have 
to drop the feature.” 

"I wouldn't be too sure about that, Godfather.” 

“Brad, how can you consider anything else?” 

In a rage, I told him how. I made a speech full of all 
the corny cliches moss-covered from the beginning of 
time, about integrity and self-respect, freedom of the press, 
constitutional liberties of the individual, prudery masque- 
rading as righteousness. I was only blowing off steam. I 
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didn't contribute anything constructive, and only aroused 
pity and reproach from the others. 

“I move that we drop the Call feature,” Simpson said 
when I simmered into quiet. 

Four voices spoke at once, scrambling together unintel- 
ligibly. They hushed, and Weidler took advantage of the 
pause to make his escape. 

“This is a private business matter,” he said. “I’m sure 
my presence is unnecessary. I'll be in my office. Let me 
poy your decision in order to determine our response to 

s 

He waved the subpoena and placed it gently before me 
like a waiter serving an over-full bowl of hot soup. 

It was impossible to conduct a sensible discussion. We 
were all, in our individual ways, too excited and shaken to 
think clearly. It was Haw Randolph who pointed this out. 

*Ah...suggest... we... sleep... on... this... and 
++. discuss ... it... again... in... the ... moahing.” 

This was accepted without debate. 

Thad never felt so alone in my life as the others filed 
out of the meeting room. I sat in solitary splendor at 
the head of the long table staring into space. It wasn't 
until I wearily pushed back my chair and got up that 
I realized I wasn't entirely alone. Maureen was quietly lean- 
ru against the door frame, watching me sympathetic- 


ly. : 

“Poor Brad,” she came over and put her hand flat 
against my suit lapel. “Poor Brad, you feel all deserted, 
don't you?" 

It wasn't a question requiring an answer. 

“Come on, Let me take you home and look after you.” 

That was our only conversation for a long time. Nothing 
further was said until we'd finished off two hot buttered 
tums and she had brewed a third. 

“Hungry?” she asked. I shook my head vehemently. 

“Ready to talk now?” 

"If you want to,” I replied, listlessly. 

She planted herself before me, hands on her hips, her 
blue eyes watching me. 

"Where do we go from here, Brad?" 

The question had a familiar ring. It stirred in my 
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subconscious. Then, | remembered. That was what she'd a 
asked way back—a hundred years ago, it seemed—on 
that snowy Thanksgiving at the fishing lodge. 

“Oh, we'll work something out, Maureen. It’s not the 
end of Satyrus." 

“That's not what I mean, We—us—you and I.” 

I was frankly flabbergasted and it showed in my face. 

“I don't understand, baby. You know how I feel about 
ou,” 

7 "No, Brad, I don't. And I don't know how you feel 1 
either about Sheila Tatum—or Ivory Black.” The last —— 
name was spat out, 4 

“But, sweetie. . .” 

“Brad, I want an answer to my question. Where do 
we go from here?” 

“Honey, you're sure picking a hell of a time to discuss 
that. We've got a lot of other things to decide—and 
damned little time for it." J 

"I've got some decisions to make, too, Brad. In even 
less time." 

There was more than determination in her expres- 
sion, there was a suggestion of menace. j 

“What do you have in mind?” 

"T've got to know where I stand with you personally be- 
fore I can make up my mind where I stand professionally.” 

It was there on the table as clearly as if she'd drawn a. 
picture, Call it what you like—ultimatum, blackmail, love. 
—it was there and it wouldn't go away without an answer. 

The four walls closed in and the ceiling began to slide 
downward to crush me. = 

“But, darling, you know how much I think of you.” I 
stood up to move toward her. Something in her stance — 
and stare stopped me. 

“Do—do you want to get married, Maureen? Is that it?” 

She nodded. 1 

“Well, it’s not impossible. When things settle down a __ 
little, maybe." < 

I moved to settle the strike. She still avoided my out- __ 
stretched arms and maintained her John L, Lewis scowl. 

“That's not all, Brad. What about Ivory and Sheila?” 

“Why, Maureen, darling, how could you think such a 
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thing? Do you believe your man would even look at an- 
other woman?” 

Immediately, I was sorry I'd phrased it as a question, 
Her answering nod was much too emphatic. 

"Okay, dear, they're part of the dead and forgotten 

ast." 
i Only then did she allow herself to be gathered into my 
arms. Her lips trembled and her eyes were full of tears 
when we kissed. As she huddled on my lap like a tired 
little bird, she said, as much to herself as to me, “Oh, damn 
it, I wish I didn’t love you so much. But I do, and I can't. 
help it.” She suffocated me with a kiss. We were both too 
wrung out from the day’s emotional bombardment to do 
any more than cling together and kiss occasionally. I re- 
garded the settlement as a truce; she regarded it as a con- 
tract. 

That wasn't the end of the story. From her curled-up 
position on my lap, with her lips moving against my neck 
as she spoke, Maureen asked, "Now, Brad, what are we 
going to do about Satyrus?” 

*We're going ahead, like always. We're not going to 
change a thing." 

“Not even the Call feature?” 

“Nope, not a damned thing. We'll fight this rap. I know 
there's a way to beat it, And we'll come out stronger than 
ever," 

She leaned back so she could look straight at me. 

“Does it mean that much to you, Brad—to have it all 
your own way?" 

I almost repeated my miserable speech, but restrained 
myself. I merely nodded. 

“Okay,” she said. “I'm with you, all the way. But it’s 
not going to be easy.” 

Neither of us realized how difficult it really would be 
until the meeting reconvened at nine the next morning. 
Each of us looked as if we had been on a six-weeks’ 
binge. We had no sooner taken our places than Simpson 
said, “I would like to repeat my formal motion that the 
Call feature be dropped.” 

“I second it,” Collins added. 
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Buck was on his feet as fast as a. Mississippi Senator 
battling a bill favoring integration. * 

“We might as well turn it into a ladies’ recipe book, if 
we Jet them bluff us. Hell, they want to take the guts out 
of Satyrus. Sure, drop Call, and that’s only a beginning. 
Next, Black Book will go, then Talent Hunt, and then. . 

He carried on for some time in furious denunciation of | 





the motion. While he orated, 1 kept taking straw votes in — 
my mind: Buck, Maureen and I would vote to hold the 
line; Simpson and Collins had announced their position; it 

was only a question of where Wackerly or Randolph stood. 
One of them with us was all we needed. I decided Wack- 

erly was our best hope. 

Buck finished talking and Collins took over. He ap- 
proached the problem as a matter of economics, pointing 
out the perilous state of our finances as a result of the post- 
al permit revocation, the costs of a long court battle, and 
that sort of thing. 

Nobody else appeared to want to speak. It was time for 
me to put in my two cents’ worth. In contrast to the previ- 
ous afternoon, I spoke calmly and quietly. r 

“In my opinion, if we knuckle under now, we might 
as well fold up. It’s not only a question of independence 
from an editorial standpoint, it's a matter of cold facts 
and figures. Hard, the first day we talked you asked me a 
question. Do you remember it?" 

He looked puzzled and shook his head. 

“You asked if we were going to peddle crotch or cul- 
ture?” 

Out of the corner of my eye, I saw Maureen flinch, but I 
kept my gaze riveted on Wackerly: 

“Okay, you got my answer then—and Big John en- 
dorsed it. Now, what has built Saryrus’ circulation?” 

1 waited long enough to force him to answer. He did, 

a the softest tone that Hard Wackerly had ever used in _ 
is life. T 

"Crotch," he whispered. 

I let him off the hook to glare at the rest of them. — 

“There you have it. I’m with Buck. Take away the one 
thing that's made Satyrus sell and you might as well take — 
away everything. I left Peer because I was tired of kissing 
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fannies. I don’t intend to do it again, no matter whose 
fanny it is—Postmaster's or District Attorney's." 

Ilooked around the table. Only Buck gave any sign of 
approval, he winked as my eyes swept past him. 

*Any further discussion?" 

There wasn't any. 

“Then we're ready for a vote on the motion.” 

Maureen had her pencil poised over a pad of paper to 
record the vote. It was a formal nose count. I started 
at my left. 

“Maureen?” 

“Opposed.” 

“John?” 

“In favor.” 


“In favor.” 

Tt was Randolph's turn and he looked as if he wished he 
could hide under the table when I called his name. 

“Ah’m...in...favah.” 

Since everybody knew how I was going to vote, that 
left it up to Hard Wackerly. He didn’t wait for his name to 
be pronounced. Looking right at Simpson, he said “Godfa- 
ther, I'm sorry as hell—but I've got to vote against it." 

"Looks like we go on and fight this thing through," T 
announced. “Now, it seems to me we'd better start think- 
ing about ways and means of..." 

“Pardon me, Brad.” Simpson was standing, his face and 
his eyes behind the rimless glasses were drained of color; 
so was his voice. 

“In view of this decision, I think it only appropriate for 
me to tender my resignation.” 

“No, Godfather,” the cry came from Maureen. 

“Yes, Maureen, I'm afraid so. I'm sorry.” 

“Brad, you can’t let him do that!” It was an appeal of 
anguish. 

"The decision has to be Godfather's." T wouldn't let 
myself face her. “Godfather, you don't really mean that, 
do you?" 

“Yes, Brad. I do.” 
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“Then, let’s reconsider the whole thing,” Maureen in 
sisted. 

“No, Maureen, that wouldn't be right,” Simpson sound- 
ed as if he were reassuring a child. “If I had wanted my - 
personal decision to influence the vote, I would have said 
so ahead of time. We said that we wanted to establish a 
magazine run by the people who put it out. We've done | 
that. The majority rules. I hope you don’t think I’m a bad - 
loser.” j 

At that moment, if I could have torn my heart out and 
handed it to him, I would have. I would also have thrown 
out Call or any other part of the book in atonement. He 
didn’t give me a chance. j 

“You can handle the repurchase of my stock any way 
that’s convenient. I can wait for the money till things get —— 
better. Excuse me, please.” 

He was out of the room before I—or anyone else— - 
could stop him. 

After that, what was there to say? The meeting ad- - = 
journed itself, and Maureen, Randolph and I arrived at 
Simpson’s office in a dead heat. 

“He’s gone,” the secretary said, not knowing what a - 
sepulchral sound that simple statement made. "Said he'd — 
be back in the morning." She was mystified by our ex- 
pressions of 3 

Weidler had phoned me, left a message to call him back. 

“Well, what's the verdict?" he asked over the telephone 

“We're going to fight it.” 

I could hear the sharp intake of breath at the other end — 
of the line. 

“I'm not sure that is the wisest course,” he com- 
mented after a pause, "Is it final?" i 

“Final,” I snapped. “We'd better get together tomor- j 
row” A 
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Thirteen 


WHILE the staff of Satyrus were riding up in the cleva- 
tors the following morning, I was riding down on the op- 
posite side of the building. Glad of an excuse to postpone 
facing my colleagues, I was going to visit Weidler’s office 
instead of having him come to mine. 

Fortunately, he had that masochistic nature which prides 
itself on early-morning rising, so he was there. 

Neither of our faces brightened at the sight of the other. 
Ours was not the sort of misery that loves company. 

“What do we do now?” I inquired. 

“I'm not positive, Carlton. It's worse than I thought.” 

“Worse? How could it be worse?” 

“Tve done a little discreet checking. I see a strong indi- 
cation that there’s more than the State’s Attorney behind 
this. There have been some lawyers from the Depart- 
ment of Justice spending considerable time in his office." 

“Department of Justice?” 

“Yes, from Washington. It might be that they are in- 
terested in bringing federal charges, but they want to see 
how the state develops its case first. It’s a rather ill-defined 
area of the law. They don't like to start proceedings against 
4 publication unless they're sure of firm ground.” 

“How does that affect our present case?" 

“It’s difficult to say. I would presume that its principal 
effect would be to make the threatened penalty for losing 
more severe. In other words, if the state succeeds in its 
action, that would probably encourage the filing of federal 
‘charges. But, of course, the federal men will doubtless 
remain out of sight until after the Grand Jury hearing, 
at least. They'd have no right to appear in a matter in- 
volving a state violation.” 

He gave the latest news time to sink in before asking, 
“Carlton, are you certain that you want to fight this thing? 
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Is the offending feature so important that it can’t be sacri- 
ficed?” ' 
“Yes,” I declared. "So let's get down to brass tacks,” 
“All right,” he said, resignedly. “As I see it, subject to 
further study, of course, there are only two lines of de- 
fense, The first, and most important, is to insist on 
Satyrus’ innocence and ignorance of possible pandering 
by contending that there was no intention of aiding girls 
to ply a trade of prostitution. The fact that you accepted 
no pay for publicizing these girls is a point in your favor. 
However, it would be imperative to prove that there were _ 
no sexual relations for pay as a result of this publicity in 
your magazine. Can you prove that?” 
I shrugged my shoulders. j 
“The other defense would be mainly a smoke screen 
that might have a psychological influence on the jurors . 
and also could serve to make the federal people more 
cautious. That would be the cry of encroachment on the 
freedom of the press. Without more knowledge of the 
facts, I can’t predict how successful either defense would 
be.” ] 
We both withdrew for awhile into our melancholy 
thoughts. i 
Finally, he said, “Carlton, I’m not sure how competent sl 
our firm is to handle this case.” 
My bile rose in a choking, hot eruption. 3 
"Whats the matter—afraid of getting your lily-white 
hands dirty?" 
ue knuckles grew white from the clenching of his folded 1 
nds. 
“No, afraid of getting you sent to jail.” 2 
The reasonableness of his tone restored me to rationali- 1 
i 





ty. He saw that, and went on, 

"This is a very special kind of case. Not merely in its 
legal ramifications but in the technique for handling it. — 
lt requires almost as much of an emotional approach 
as a legal one. You need an expert trial lawyer who un- 
derstands how to handle such charges. I frankly am not 
certain that anyone in our firm has adequate experience." | 

“Whom do you suggest?” z 





“Well, there are many excellent trial lawyers. I’m sure 
that we could...” s 

“No, who’s the best—number one—the champ?” 

He pursed his lips in meditation. 

“I suppose the best known is Wally Ransome of Los 
Angeles,” 

Even I had heard of him. He was almost as well 
known as the movie and television stars with whom his 
picture appeared outside courtrooms where he had won 
a divorce for them, beaten a narcotics charge, settled a 
paternity suit, or otherwise snatched them from the tight 
embrace of the law. 

“He’s very expensive, Carlton,” Weidler felt obliged 
to caution. 

“Cheap’s cheap. How do we go about getting him?” 

“He’s high and mighty,” he spoke with a touch of acid. 
“He'd probably insist on having the conference on the 
West Coast." 

“See how soon we can get an appointment. I'll go out 
there with you.” 

Before I walked out of his office, I turned back to the 
desk. 

“By the way, I’m sorry if I've been hot-headed a cou- 
ple of times. I appreciate your help. Thanks.” 

“Forget it. I know you're under strain.” He walked 
around the desk to shake hands. 

News of Godfather Simpson's resignation had made the 
rounds of our staff. The receptionist greeted me as if I 
were visiting a funeral home and the other “; morn- 
ings” were similarly subdued. The other news had also 
traveled the grapevine so that many of my staff were 
probably wondering how I'd look in prisoner’s gray rath- 
er than charcoal. 

“See if Clawson's in—and Simpson," I told my girl. "I 
want to see Simpson first, if he's here." 

He entered looking more than ever like an English 
schoolmaster. 

“Godfather,” I started, and was unable to go on. 

“Skip it, Brad,” he uttered in his gentle voice. “I’m sure 
I know what you want to say. So let's consider it said. 
We've got a lot of things to take care of." 
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With typical foresight and decency, he’d planned every- 3 


thing: who should be appointed Fiction Editor, what ma- 


terial should be scheduled for the next several issues, 


which authors the magazine should cultivate and other 
myriad details necessary to assure maintenance of a high 


ed'torial standard. He was completely without rancor, de- 


siring only to help. 
In conclusion, he enclosed my hand within both of his. 
“Pll miss you all, Brad,” he said. “So long and good 
luck.” 
He was out of the room before I realized that I hadn't 


asked what his plans were. Maureen later told me that 


he was going on a long vacation and then do some serious 
writ'ng. 

Buck Clawson appeared promptly after Godfather's de- 
parture. 


I told him the full story of my morning’s conference 


with the lawyer, figuring he was almost as much on the 
hook as I was. 

“Buck, don’t say anything to anybody else about the 
federal rap. It's still indefinite and things are tough enough 
as it is.” 

“Brad, are you sure we can afford all this? Maybe we 
ought to think it over some more.” S 

“Too late. If we back down now, we'll wreck this joint. 


E Ne 


Mu 


We'll get the dough somehow. We don't know how - 


much we need yet.” 

I summoned our other four associates to join us in my 
office. They were a sad-faced lot, and my report on the 
legal situation, omitting only mention of the feds, brought 
no smiles of rejoicing. 

“I hope I have your approval to explore the possibility 
of retaining Ransom,” I said. 

“Looks like our only chance,” Collins answered. The 
last twenty-four hours had added twenty-four years to Big 
John's age. His air of confidence had become rarified. Even 
his big frame seemed to have shrunk. 

I was happy when the meeting was over, and they left. 


A vearning to escape from this silent wailing wall made 


me pick up the phone and dial Sheila’s number on my 
direct line which by-passed the switchboard. She was 
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ready, willing and able to pass the evening with me. I 
Suggested we rendezvous in my apartment “for a quict 
evening at home.” 

My other phone buzzed the second I hung up. 

"Brad, darling you are coming over tonight, aren't 
your? I can't bear the thought of being alone." 

“Maureen, my love, I’m so sorry. But I've got to meet 
with the lawyer tonight. We have to go over all the de- 
tails of the case before we go to L.A. Look, if I can get 
away in time, I'll be over. If I’m not there by eleven, 
don't wait up. This could be an all-night affair. But don't 
you worry, my swect. Old Jack is a wholesome, normal 
boy and I know I am, so he won't lay a hand on me." 

The witticism fell flat. I hoped the lie had a better 
fate, but I couldn't tell by the tone of Maureen's voice. 

Sheila received the news of my latest legal involvement 
with as much glee as if I'd reported winning the Irish 
Sweepstakes, 

“Why, darling, you'll be as famous as Lucky Luciano. 
And they can’t deport you because you were born here. 
How does it feel to be such a prominent criminal?” 

I didn't attempt to tell her. In fact, I was a trifle con- 
fused myself and her own enjoyment of my situation 
rubbed off on me a little. Somehow, I began to see myself. 
in the role of a daring and swashbuckling adventurer fly- 
ing a pirate's flag and laughing at danger. Anyway, it 
worked sufficiently for me to relax and enjoy the evening. 

Tell me, boss, do you think I could make the grade as 
a call girl?" She pirouetted slowly before me. 

"Can't say, doll, without I see what you got to offer." 

She lifted her skirt till her garters showed. 

"Legs is for walking," I advised her. "Takes more than 
legs for this racket." 

"Help me," she ordered, turning her back. I unzipped 
her dress. She wore no slip, only a bra and one of those 
panty things with garters attached, the kind that girls who 
don’t need girdles wear, * 

“Now, what do you think, boss?” 

I studied her carefully from various angles, then 
frowned and pointed at her breasts. 

“How do I know them ain't falsies?” 
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“See for yourself.” She took off her bra and thrust out 
her chest challengingly. They weren't. I ascertained that 
with my hands, my lips, and subsequently with my own 
bare chest. s 

She played out the game right into bed where she 
flopped down nude and lewd and asked, "How do you 
like it, mister? I aim to please." 

She was approaching her target when the bedside phone. 
rang, Involuntarily, my hand reached out to grasp it. I 
stopped it in midair, drew back. The bell sounded five 
more times before giving up in despair. I could visualize 
Maureen's anxious, suspicious face at the other end of the — 
line. 
The image was quickly blotted out by another face 
coming down on mine and another body crushing itself 
on me with insistent twistings. I plunged myself and my 
conscience into a hot void that whirled me wildly out into 
orbit and took me far beyond the reach of gravity and 
into the burning maw of a blinding comet. y 

Sometime later, she asked, *How about it, boss, do I 
make the grade?" 

“You're in, kid.” I let my hand glide down the soft 
decline of her stomach and over the rounded curve of her 
thigh. "But you're private stock. Nobody calls you for 
parties but me, the boss—see?” 

“Yes, boss,” she said meekly. 

Too bad that parties and play-acting end with the cold 
light of day. z 

Not quite all the play-acting ended with the dawn. I — 
was hardly seated at my desk before Maureen flounced 
into the office. 

“Where were you last night?" she demanded without 
preliminaries. 

“Why, darling, I told you. I was with the lawyer.” 

“The hell you were. I called his office and I called — 
your apartment. Nobody answered at either place.” > 

My laugh sounded, I hoped, sufficiently genuine. 

“How could there be an answer. We weren't at either 
place. We had dinner and worked at his college club. It - 
was so late when we got through that he spent the night 
there. I didn't get home until nearly. three. Now, come 
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give papa a good morning kiss and’ apologize for your 
evil suspicions.” 

She gave me the kiss, but tiny question marks were still 
reflected in her pupils. 

“Look, baby, this has been a terrible strain on all of 
us. I'll make you a proposition. Soon as I get back from 
Los Angeles, let’s sneak away for a week end somewhere 
—a place where we can be alone and get a nice rest. Is 
that a date?” 

"It's a date," she agreed and I thought I detected a 
slight fading of the question marks. 

For a moment, I wondered how it would feel to be 
falsely accused of something. It would be terrible, I con- 
cluded. It was bad enough to be accused when you were 
guilty. 








bá 


Fourteen 


WALLY RANSOME had to be seen to be appreciated. 

None of his photographs, the stories about him, or his 
reputation had adequately prepared me for the unreality 
of him. 

He was an enormous florid-faced man who combined the 
characteristics and mannerisms of an aging Shakespearean 
actor, a Wagnerian opera singer, and a carnival pitch- 
man. His great red face was topped by a flowing mane of 
silver hair that sprang from his forehead in waves and 
rippled back over his head and neck in untrimmed splen- 
dor, its ends curling over his collar. 

His bulk was encased in an English-style morning coat 
and striped trousers. He wore an Ascot tie held in place 
by a huge, pearl stickpin, and his cufflinks were equally 
large pearls, the size of marbles. 

His booming voice filled his spacious office as com- 
pletely as his spreading rump filled his desk chair. 

“Gentlemen,” he declaimed pompously, “you do me a 
great honor to visit my humble rooms. It is rare, indeed, 
that I have the privilege of receiving such a distinguished 
barrister and such an eminent publisher. I trust that I may 
in some small way be able to demonstrate my appreciation 
of this undeserved tribute. Please do be seated.” 

The second we were seated, there came a light rap at 
the door and our host bellowed, “Enter!” 

A fully costumed butler came in, wheeling a tea cart, 
loaded to the brim with a silver teapot, a big frosted cake, 
an ice bucket and an array of liquors. 

“This is our tea time, gentlemen,” Ransome announced. 
“We find this pleasant old custom not only brings refresh- 
ment but also maintains a traditional gentility which we 
would be loath to abandon. Please tell Rogers your pref- 
erence of beverage.” 

We both took tea. Ransome’s adherence to the “pleas~ 
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ant old custom” involved a Bloody Mary in which the 
tatio of vodka to tomato juice ran about four to one. As 
the butler carefully poured the single jigger of tomato 
juice into the that half-filled glass of vodka, the big man 
chuckled, “This enables me to maintain my vitamin intake 
for the day.” It would also have enabled me to start the 
day as boiled as an owl, He took it down in appreciative 
sips of about two inches each. 

“Now, gentlemen, perhaps you'd care to acquaint me 
with the nature of your little problem.” 

Jack Weidler pushed his bulging eyes back into his 
head, swallowed hard, and strove manfully to keep dis- 
approval out of his voice. He summarized the case suc- 
cinctly and unemotionally while Ransome leaned back in 
his throne-sized swivel chair and closed his eyes to con- 
centrate. 

“Dear me, what an unfortunate situation,” he com- 
mented when Weidler had finished. I couldn't recall the 
exact opus from which it came, but I knew damned well 
he'd cribbed that line from a Dickens’ novel. The inno- 
cent fluttering of his eyelids was stolen from almost every 
ancient stage melodrama you ever saw. 

It took him nearly half an hour to play the role of the 
sweet old family solicitor to a fare-thee-well. Too bad 
Sheila couldn't have been in the audience as he assumed 
his next starring role, with dialogue by Alphonse Capone. 

He thrust his massive head and shoulders forward and 
twisted his lips into a leer. 

"So they're out to pin a nookie-bookie rap on you, pal. 
You're not guilty, natch." 

The last statement was uttered in a way to make clear 
he regarded me as guilty up to my eyeballs, 

“Natch,” I replied, bravely. 

“Will the dolls turn stoolie?” 

"I don't know." 

"How many broads you peddled so far?" 

Weidler was squirming miserably in his seat. From his 
pained expression it was evident that he regarded this con- 
versation alone as sufficient grounds to initiate disbarment 
proceedings against Ransome. 
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“We've used pictures of thirty-two up to date, and eight 
more are scheduled in the next issue.” 

All vestige of the shocked, innocent, little counselor had 
been subordinated to the role of Mr. Know-It-All, infallible 
mouthpiece. Ransome reached into a desk drawer to pull 
out a folder bill of back issues of Satyrus. Various pages 
had been marked by paper clips and topped by a sheet 
of typed notes. He had done his homework in anticipation 
of our visit. 

“Okay,” he continued, “first thing is to sce all these 
dames. Make sure nobody sings. I can take care of those 
on the West Coast. Can you handle the Atlantic City and 
Miami circuits?” 

“J suppose so. At least, Clawson should be able to.” 

“All right, here’s the deal. Got to see each broad indivi- 
dually. Pay her a model's fee and get her to sign a picture 
release and receipt for payment, dated back to the day 
the photos were taken. That's just to cover it as part of a 
normal business transaction. You got to«make it clear to. 
each one that she is nothing but a model seeking friendly 
and business contacts to further her career. Nothing more. 

“Let 'em also understand that the first one who admits 
anything else is goin’ to get slapped in the clink as a com- 
mon whore. Don’t make no difference what kind of deal 
your district attorney offers them. They're all from out of 
his state, and he can’t guarantee immunity from local 
prosecution. Make sure they get that. Next. ..” 

It was a clever tangle of legal subterfuge, sheer chi- 
canery, and downright intimitadion. I began to conceive a 
respect for the old shyster whom I had almost labeled a 
wind-filled fourflusher only a few minutes earlier. 

He worked over the situation of the girls from every 
angle for about an hour, reinforcing Weidley’s original 
theme that it was imperative to prevent the prosecution 
from proving that the girls had had sexual relations or 
had received pay from anybody for such crude com- 
merce. As he talked, he was starting to depict these 


lovely, fragile, young creatures as lonely, dedicated girls - 


who had been prevented from entering a convent only 

because of the need to support their aging, invalid par- 

ents. It wouldn't have surprised me if he'd proposed apply- 
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ing to a charitable foundation for grants to enable them 
to pursue their natural inclinations. 

When he reached the end of his monologue, I had to 
sit on my hands to keep from applauding. 

“Now, gentlemen, I think we should interrupt this fas- 
cinating session temporarily in order to provide sustenance 
for the inner man.” 

In other words, it was lunch time and, judging from 
appearances, Mr. Ransome was not the kind of man who 
had ever missed a meal. 

The old Aga Khan couldn’t have cut a wider swath on 
the Riviera than Wally Ransome did in Hollywood. The 
spacious rear seat of the black Rolls Royce was equipped 
with telephone and dictaphone, it also contained a bar 
and tiny refrigerator. We drank martinis as we rolled 
smoothly through the midday traffic. 

At the entrance to a famous restaurant, the doorman 
rushed out, swung the car door wide and bowed us out. 
He motioned for the chauffeur to place the limousine in 
a space boldly marked: No PARKING. It was a little let- 
down when no flunkies ran out to roll a red carpet across 
the sidewalk. But inside, the alleged member of fallen 
royalty who owned the joint, the headwaiter and an entour- 
age of assistants formed a guard of honor to receive us 
and lead a parade to the best-situated table in the house. 
Ransome appeared to swell with each step across the room. 

He acknowledged greetings from actors, actresses, dir- 
ectors, producers and other West Coast greats with lordly 
inclinations of his head. When a blonde box-office attrac- 
tion sprinted over to gurgle, “Wally, darling,” and hug 
him, I wondered if he were going to extend his hand for 
her to kiss in respectful homage. 

The guy was good. In a town filled with flamboyant 
talent, he outdid them all. 

The only items that seemed to be missing from our meal 
were peacocks’ tongues and breasts of hummingbirds 
and I'm sure we'd have gotten them, too, if his highness had 
expressed a whim for same. 

I noticed that the prices on the menu resembled items 
from the national defense budget, and I. understood all too. 
well why Ransome's fees would be high. 
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The gargantuan meal he put away, generously lubri- 1 
cated with several kinds of drinks, didn't slow down his 
mental processes at all, although I yearned for an after- 
noon siesta. | 

He continued to explore the legal ramifications of out 
defense, carrying on through the afternoon. He wove a 
spell with his butter-rich voice that ranged from deep, omi- 
nous rumbles to clarion declarations that could have sum- 
moned an army of volunteers for a crusade. 

It seemed almost sacrilegious when Weidler, unhappy 
yet entranced by the performance, crudely asked, “Mr. 
Ransome, could you give us an estimate of the fee you 
would expect for handling this case?” i 

Napoleon dealing with a captive Austrian corporal 
couldn't have been more disdainful, Managing to over- | 
come his revulsion for such sordid details, he casually — 
named a figure that took my breath away, then finished 
the sentence that condemned me to indentured labor for 
the rest of my life by casually adding, apparently as an ] 
after-thought, “Plus expenses, naturally.” i 

When the tea cart rolled in again at four o'clock 1 
wasn't sure of its contents went on the bill as part of 
the “plus expenses" or whether I should gorge myself ina 
futile effort to get my money's worth. Ransome took a 
glass of Scotch bruised slightly by a thimbleful of seltzer 
that didn’t lighten the color. I needed more strength than 
tea could give, so I followed his example as did my legal 
companion. 

“Gentlemen,” he addressed us, “what kind of entertain- 
ment would suit your tastes for the evening?” 

1 fully believe if we'd expressed an interest in a special 
performance of Barnum and Bailey's Circus or a private 
comedy routine by Elizabeth Taylor and Maurice Chev- 
«alier, he would have pressed a button and arranged it. 

Weidler was obviously fearful of finding himself in- 
volved in an imperial orgy. He quickly said, "Please don't 
trouble yourself, Mr. Ransome. We have to take an early 
morning plane. We really should go to bed early." 

"Well, then, perhaps you'd prefer a simple dinner at my 
home. I insist that you partake of such poor hospitality as 


it can afford,” 1 ; 








He was back in the role of the humble family solicitor, 
but it didn’t last long. 

“Would you possibly care for the companionship of 
some of Mr. Carlton’s charming models? I thought, as I 
studied their photographs, that I recognized some of them.” 

“No, thank you,” our lawyer responded in horror. 

Wally Ransome’s idea of a quict evening at home diff- 
ered little from an Indian maharaja’s conception of a jubi- 
lee ceremony. A string quartet was playing in a corner of 
the living room that was the size of the reception hall at 
Buckingham Palace, except that it was more opulently fur- 
nished. The simple little dinner offered a choice of four 
different entrees as well as a full buffet of assorted hors 
d'oeuvres. There was a waiter behind each chair to serve 
us individually. I didn’t dare touch my napkin, fearing he 
would remove it from my hand and pat my lips with it. 
The quartet accompanied us into the dining room to 
quicken our digestive juices with dulcet melodies. 

“Since you gentlemen have expressed a preference for 
a quiet evening,” Ransome said, “I assume you don’t care 
to go out. Perhaps, we can find some entertainment here.” 

If he had suggested a game of cards, I would have 
grabbed my hat and run. 

However, that wasn't necessary. He beckoned into air 
and the butler scurried in as though signaled by radar. 

“What films do we have on hand?” 

The man pulled a notebook from his inside pocket and 
read seven or eight titles of unreleased movies which no- 
body in the world except the director and studio tycoons 
could possibly have yet seen. i 

"Of course, I have a private library of special films,” 
Ransome added," if they would interest you." 

Our puritanical legal counsel, Weidler, showed more 
perception than I would have credited him with in under- 
standing the kind of "special films" that Ransome meant. 
He quickly chose one of the unreleased titles that the 
butler had read. The latter pressed some buttons and a 
large picture over the fireplace slid aside, revealing a 
screen, From the other side of the room a projection 
machine emerged from what had seemed to be a solid 
wall. 
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^ Later, en route to our hotel in Ransome's Rolls Royce, 
Wiedler, with a rare flash of wry humor, permitted him- 
self one comment: 

“Humph, he didn’t even serve popcorn during the pic- _ 
ture.” 





Fifteen 


THE plush penthouse offices of Satyrus and my over- 
priced apartment looked shabby and threadbare to me 
after seeing Ransome’s castle. 

I exercised some prerogatives in reporting to my part- 
mers. Even though I quoted Wally Ransome's expected fee 
at exactly half the figure he had stated, there were low 
whistles and worried looks. 

“Brad, I'm beginning to wonder if we hadn't better re- 
consider this whole thing,” John Collins said. “I've been 
going over the books with the accountants and things don’t 
look too good. We'll actually be in the red this month. I 
don’t know if our cash reserves can carry us long, espec- 
ially with this extra expense. If we could only get the 
second-class permit back, that would make the difference.” 

“John, it’s all in the same bag. Postal permit, pandering 
charges are all the same thing. By God, if the rest of you 
don’t approve, I'll pay Ransome's charges out of my own 
pocket," 

They didn’t know that I had already decided to pay the 
unmentioned half of his bill personally. 

“Nobody would want you to do that, Brad.” Collins 
was so intent on reassuring me of his loyalty he abandoned 
the subject which had brought up the matter, However, 
he did touch a commonly shared raw nerve. 

He said, “We should also decide how to handle repur- 
chase of Simpson's shares of stock. He said we could take 
our time about it. I thought we might set up a schedule 
Over an extended period, retiring so many shares a month. 
That way..." 

“No, John,” I disagreed. “I think Godfather ought to 
get every dime that’s coming to him right away. It’s not 
fair to use his money to finance our operations. He can 
Bet a nice income by investing it. Let's buy him out 
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promptly, even if we have to borrow the money from the 
bank to do it.” 

Nobody argued the point, although we did have to 
swing a substantial bank loan in order to cover the deal. | 

Buck and I made the girl-fixing circuit in Miami to- 
gether. We did the job together because Buck knew the 
girls and I knew the approach that Ransome had decreed. 

The first babe we tackled could have been a finishing- 
school classmate of Sheila’s. She was dressed in excellent 
taste, by contrast with the flashy clothing of the vacation- 
ers, and her accent was refined and educated with no 
Florida Cracker crumbs. 4 

“Mary, this problem involves you as much as it does us,” 
Buck said, introducing the topic before turning the podium 
over to me. 

I went through the spiel carefully and quietly, watching | 
her face to make sure she understood every word. She did, 
and took the whole thing very nicely. When I got to the 
business of paying her the modeling fees and having the d 
various releases and receipts signed, she demurred. 

“Tl be pleased to sign everything,” she said. “But I 
hardly think it fair for me to accept payment. I’ve bene- 
fited considerably from the publicity. Actually, I’m saving 
money and soon may be able to retire. Suppose I sign 
the receipt that I've received the money but you keep 
it, I'm sure this is quite an expensive affair for your maga- 
zine.” 

We insisted that she take the dough to be sure that 
everything was exactly as represented. She inspired such 
confidence in me that I didn’t bother to go into the tough- 
Buy act about the criminal consequences to her if she 
spilled anything. Mary was a pleasure to do business 
with. As I looked her over more closely, I felt sure she 
was a pleasure to do business with in other ways as well, 
But it was a pleasure I had to forego under the pressure of 
other business, 3 

Too bad they weren't all like Mary. 

Bessie Mae did her best to look like the daughter of an. 
old Southern plantation family, all peaches and cream and — 
“you-alls” and dainty manners. But if the plantation folk 
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had been as hard and determined as Bessie Mae, the Civil 
War would have ended differently. 

After I'd finished the pitch, using the same soft-sell 
approach that had worked on Mary, Bessie Mae played 
idly with her charm bracelet. 

“Looks to me like you all are on a kinda bad spot, 
Ah’d say,” she drawled. 

“Well, Bessie Mae, we all are,” Buck commented, 

“Ah said you all, not we all,” she amended. “Ah cain’t 
see haow Ah have anythin’ to do with it at all.” 

I set out to correct that impression, pointing out the 
personal consequences to her if she talked out of turn. 

“So you see, you have: a lot to lose, Bessie Mac,” I 
concluded. 

She gave one of those wind-through-the-magnolia laughs. 

"Why, honey chile, Ah reckon Ah done lost what Ah 
had to lose a long time ago." She grew pensive. “Le’s see, 
jes’ when was it? Guess Ah recall Ah must a bin 'bout 
twelve when it happened. Fo' the life of me, Ah cain't 
rightly remembah who that li'1 ole boy was. Ah think he 
was a redhaid, tho'—yep, Ah'm pretty sho' he was." 

“Bessie Mae, do you want to face charges as a common 
whore?” I demanded. 

“Why, Ah should hope not,” she responded indignantly. 
“Ah may be a whoah, but Ah certainly hope Ah'm not 
common." 

She gave me a sly look through the long grillwork 
of her eyelashes, and added: 

"Besides, mah uncle is the sheriff heah. Ah'm sho' he 
Wouldn't let no scandal happen to a membah of the fam- 


We settled down to negotiating. Before Bessie Mae 
would sign the papers, it cost us more than we'd have 
saved if we'd accepted Mary's generous offer. At the end, 
we got her name on the dotted line and presumably had 
convinced her of the importance of keeping the fair name 
of Southern womanhood unsullied by remaining silent. We 
sealed the bargain with a final mint julep; I needed it, my 
throat was parched. 

"Thank you all very much, gennelmen," she said with 
her lashes modestly lowered. “Ah’d lak to show mah 
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appreciation fo’ all youah kindnesses. If you all would lak 
me to come up to youah room latah, Ah'd be happy to." 

I was beginning to find at least one redeeming feature 
in her character until she added, “Ah’d make you all a 
special price, too.” 

The rest of the girls ranged between Mary and Bessie 
Mae in their reactions. When it was all over, we felt ] 
reasonably sure that they were pegged down and buttoned 
up. | 


Expenses for the trip were substantial and I paid them 
out of my own pocket. It wouldn’t do to have them show 
up on an itemized expense account statement, in the not 
unlikely event that the grand jury or district attorney 
took an interest in seeing our corporate books. 

Buck handled the Atlantic City swing on his own, car- 
rying another roll of bills out of my personal bank account. 
I was beginning to feel the pinch as much as Satyrus. My 
banker and I had a lengthy session at the conclusion of 
which I borrowed a substantial sum, pledging my 100,000 
shares of Satyrus, Inc., as security. 

All this occurred before we were honored by a visit 
from Wally Ransome. Let me say, he put on as good a per- 
formance on the road as he did at home. He had booked 
the largest, most expensive hotel suite in town and had 
moved in before issuing a lordly summons for us to appear. 

The door was opened by a crew-cut, Ivy League type 
who introduced himself as an assistant to Mr, Ransome. 
We were welcomed into the living room by a slinky crea- 
ture who said she was Mr. Ransome’s secretary. With those 
fingernails, she couldn’t have typed a postcard, let alone 
a Jegal brief. When his lordship appeared, I had to fight 
down the impulse to rise and bow. He was dressed in a 
figured silk dressing gown, yellow muffler, and patent- 
leather slippers. 

I presented my associates and he was graciously cor- 
dial, insisting on serving drinks from a well-stocked bar 
before getting down to business. Most of it comprised a 
Cross-examination of Buck and myself concerning our — 
conferences with the girls and a run-through of the papers < 
they had signed. q 
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Ransome wanted a list of the grand jurors, which 
Weidler had brought along. 

“Is there a good private investigator around?” he de- 
manded. “I want a complete rundown on every one of 
these jurors. If you can't find a good gumshoe, I'll bring 
my own man from the coast.” 

Our lawyer promised to get one. 

“Well, now that’s fine,” Ransome conceded. "T trust that 
I will have the pleasure of your company, Miss Casey and 
gentlemen, as my guests at dinner tonight. I have already 
consulted the chef of this hostelry and he assured me that 
he can prepare a special repast for us. We can dine right 
here in the suite. Or, if you think it might be more com- 
fortable, I’m sure that there would be a private dining 
toom available. The musicians from the nightclub could 
come up to entertain us for awhile, I believe.” 

With a common impulse, each of us excused ourselves 
because of the pressure of business. 

“Then, I shall anticipate that pleasure another night,” 
Ransome said. 


. We were in the lobby before Maureen trusted herself to 
5E A 


“Gosh, Brad, are we paying for tat layout?” 
0 no,” I lied quickly. “No, that’s all covered by his 
e^ 


I wished that it were so; the hotel had called me earlier 
in the day to say that Mr. Ransome had instructed that his 
bill be sent to me. Did I want it on my personal account 
or that of the corporation? Personal, I'd advised, think- 
ing that at this rate my business-expense deductions this 
year on my income-tax return would exceed my income. 
That would take some explaining to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service skeptics. 

"Come on, kid, let's go eat a hamburger," I invited 
Maureen. “Work the richness out of our systems.” 

Just to vary the scenery, Maureen returned with me to 
my apartment that night. After we had made love, I lay 
awake for a long time holding her toast-warm body in my 
arms. I wondered if her matrimonial scheme weren't the 
best thing in the world for both of us. Holding that thought 
and that body, I finally went off to sleep. 
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In the weeks that followed, I had many occasions to re- 
member the adage of a drunken philosopher friend of- 
mine who always said: "What can you expect of a day 
that begins by getting up in the morning?" 

“Nothing—nothing but trouble,” would have been my 
answer now. 

I had dates during that period with Ivory and with i 
Sheila. But the most secret date of all was with Buck 
Clawson. | 

We had a brooding dinner together at the Indian Pete — 
Club before going up to my place. 

“Look at that, Buck,” I said, handing him the neatly 
organized statement on the letterhead of Wallace Frothing- 
ale Ransome, Attorney-at-Law. 

His eyes grew saucer-like as he scanned the list from 
top to bottom and when he reached the second sheet with 
its grand total, he could only groan. I knew exactly how 
he felt; I'd experienced the same sensation of disbelief. . 

It was not that every item wasn’t completely document- 
ed by receipted bills, but the total was staggering. Par- — 
ticularly when you considered that I'd already paid his 
local hotel bill and that the statement was for a single 
month only. E 

“Buck, you see what the problem is?” S 

He hadn't recovered sufficiently to do more than nod. 

“Buckie, boy, you ever been offered any kickbacks on 
the Little Black Book items?” 

He was on his feet like a boxer at the sound of the 
opening bell. 

“Goddamn it, Brad, are you accusing me of—” 

I held out my hands placatingly. 

“No, Buck, I know better than that. I'm merely asking 
if you've ever been offered any.” 

“Sure,” he said. “Lots of times—dough, percentages, 
roulette chips, fancy Christmas presents. I’ve even had to 
crate up some stuff and ship it back. The most I ever took. 
was a few drinks and meals on the house." 2 

He flushed. 

“Oh, maybe I got a few free lays, too. But I figured that 
didn’t cost anybody anything.” - 

“Buckie, boy, if you wanted to—without doing any- 
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thing more than we're doing right now, not promising any 
special or additional plugs in the feature—could you cash 
in those offers for some real money?" 
“Why, I suppose so. I've never thought about it. Say, 
Brad, you're not suggesting . . . 2" 
, I nodded. 

"Im afraid I am suggesting, Buck. I don't know any 
other way to get the dough. I can't go on carrying Ran- 
some's expenses out of my own pocket and the money's 
not there at Satyrus. Besides, the others don't know how 
much this thing's really costing. So—just for a little while, 
till we get over this hump—if you could shake down 
Something to go in the kitty... Soon as it's over, we'll 
be pure as the driven snow again. And, under no circum- 
stances, can we take a penny from the call girls them- 
selves. That would be murder,” 

He didn’t like it. I didn’t like it. I suppose our victims 
didn’t like it. But that’s the way it had to be. 

We were like protection racketeers: In cash—no 
— bills—no entries on your books—and no talk 
about it. 


So Satyrus joined the under-the-table payrolls of several 
prominent gangsters, a number of expensive bordellos, one 
tax-free liquor smuggler and various other enterprises of 
similar ilk. We were in select company, of course, along 
with police chiefs, prosecuting attorneys, sheriffs, border 
patrolmen, several mayors, and even one governor. 

But we still didn’t like it, 





Sixteen 


WE sat like well-disciplined kids in class at a strict reform 
school, Ransome was lecturing us, embodying the full maj- 
esty and weight of authority in his formidable person. 

“Do you know what a grand jury is?” he demanded 
rhetorically, virtually daring anybody to answer. “It’s a 
bunch of citizens presumably more intelligent than the 
average clucks who sit on a trial jury. It’s actually an 
audience for a trial-run of the case by the district at- 
torney. They give him a chance to marshal his facts be- 
fore he files formal charges. 

“Now, the grand jury has two alternatives. It can vote 
a ‘true bill’ if the DA’s done a good job of selling them, 
so he can go ahead and set a regular trial with confidence 
in his case. Or it can vote a ‘no true bill’ in which event 
the prosecution hasn’t scored. Of course, the district 
attorney can file proceedings anyway, but he’s likely to 
think twice before he does. 

“Now, how do we want the grand jury to vote?” 

Naturally, he answered that question for himself and 
he carried on his one-man show right to the climax 
without a peep out of us. 

At the psychological moment, he thundered out the final 
curtain line: “And here's how we're going to procure the 
vote we want from the grand jury!” 

From his briefcase he jerked a thick, stapled sheaf of 
Papers. It looked like the shooting script of a movie. 
Damned if it wasn’t just that, for all practical purposes. 
It was a full scenario with speaking parts for each editor 
of Satyrus who was scheduled to testify before the Grand 
Jury. Even Ivory Black and a couple of free-lance photog- 
raphers who'd worked on the Call feature had lines. 

During the next two weeks, Satyrus was transfomed 
from a magazine to a little theatre group. Ransome was 
producer, director and script writer, gtinding us down into 
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exact conformity with the performances he expected from 
us, He was a perfectionist. I’m sure that if my role had 
required me to be two inches taller, I'd have been fitted 
with elevator shoes; if two inches shorter, he'd have sawed 
me off at the ankles. 

“Maureen Casey, you're a Roman Catholic." 

She interpreted that as a question. 

“No, I’m an agnostic. My parents were Catholic but 
I" 

“You're a Roman Catholic,” he instructed. "There are 
five Catholics on that Jury, and you're going to wear this 
when you testify.” 

If the crucifix hanging from the chain he handed 
her had been any bigger, she’d have needed an altar boy 
to help carry it. 

Ransome turned his attention to Buck Clawson, and 
asked, “Did you examine the character references of each 
girl before you decided to use them in your magazine?” 

“Yes, sir, I certainly did, sir.” 

Buck grinned in remembrance of what he had exam- 
ined to determine their qualifications. 

“Stop that idiotic smirking,” Ransome thundered. 
“Do you find four years in prison something to smirk 
about?” 

He next said: “Mr. Collins, as an officer of Satyrus 
Magazine, did you ever consider discontinuing the Call 
feature or regard it as out of harmony with the character 
of your publication?” 

“No, sir, I did not. Such a thought never occurred to 
— 

I hoped that our corporation minutes showing Big 
John's seconding of Simpson’s motion to drop the feature 
would not come to the attention of the jurors. 

“You are a married man, Mr. Collins, are you not? 
And you have children?” 

"Yes, sir. I'm married and have two teen-age daugh- 
ters." 

"Would you hesitate to have your daughters associate 
with the young ladies depicted in this feature, on the basis 
of what you know about them?” 

“No, sir, I would not.” 
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Ransome slammed his shooting script down on the ta 
ble. With mock concern and heavy sarcasm, he asked, 
“Mr. Collins, are you, perchance, suffering from an at- 
tack of indigestion?” 

“Why, no.” 

“Then answer the question without that pained expres- 
sion on your face. You look like a camel in labor. Answer 
it with simple dignity, like the moral father of a family. 
Do you understand?” 

That’s how it went, day and night, until any one of 
us could have waked from a sound sleep and answered 
letter-perfect any question put to us. We could also 
have recited the personal history and described the fea- 
tures of every juror. We knew which ones we should 
particularly address along certain lines of testimony. We 
knew, as well, something about the examining technique 
of the district attorney and each one of his assistants who 
might be handling witnesses before the grand jury. 

Our lawyer told me Wally Ransome entered into the 
role of the district attorney so well that he could have 
fooled the DA’s own wife over the telephone. I had reason 
to know the source of some of his background. Among 
the expense items I had paid were charges of recordings 
of every speech the district attorney had given on radio 
and television during his campaign for election, as well as 
stenographic bills for copying the last twelve reports of 
Grand Jury proceedings. 

Recently, there had been several stiff “miscellaneous” 
entries in contrast to the precisely itemized notations usual 
on Ransome’s expense-account statements, 

When I inquired about them, he answered: “My dear 
boy, I think it is better that you not be bothered with 
certain details of this matter, so you can concentrate 
on your own role without distraction.” Since I figured a 
man with the gall to charge such high fees needn’t resort 
to padding a swindle sheet, I accepted that answer. But 
it prompted some hunches of my own which I didn’t bring 
up for discussion. 

An Olympic runner training for his big chance couldn't. 
have been better behaved than I was during the rehearsal 
period. It was probably my longest period of celibacy 
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since high school, when I had learned that the word "no" 
in the female vocabulary does not necessarily mean what 
the dictionary says. 

Our assistants handled most of the details of getting out 
the magazine with such guidance as we could give them 
in the scant time we had outside the Actors’ Studio. 

But one item of business couldn’t be delegated: the 
annual meeting of the corporation's stockholders and the 
board of directors. It was usually little more than a for- 
mality comprised mostly of going through forms required 
by state law. 

This year was different, and we needed the difference 
like a hole in the head. 

Hard Wackerly and Haw Randolph formally gave me 
notice of how different it was going to be. 

They came into my office late one afternoon, wear- 
ing stiff faces and walking as if somebody had shoved 
ramrods up their tails. They refused seats but remained 
standing before my desk. Hard was the spokesman. 

"Brad, about the annual meeting," he started, then 
paused to gulp. “About the annual meeting. Haw and I've 
been talking about it. We've got something to discuss with 
you." 

“So you're discussing. Go on." 

He looked over at Haw for encouragement only to find 
the latter was studying the picture behind my desk as if 
he had never seen it, although he’d been the one who'd 
selected it. 

“Well, right now, and under the circumstances, we 
think maybe there ought to be a change of officers.” 

“Really, Hard? What officers did you have in mind?” 

“Well, like the President. We—that is, Haw and I—we 
think maybe for the time being the President ought to be 
from the business side instead of the editorial side.” 

“Are you announcing yourself as a candidate, Hard?” 

“Hell, no Brad. We thought . . . well, Collins. Until the 
heat’s off you. You can be Executive Vice-President and 
next year President again, if everything goes all right. 
Don't you agree, Brad?" 

“What does Collins think?" I asked, instead of answer- 
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“We haven't talked to him yet. Wanted to get your Te- 
action first.” 

“And if I do not choose to not choose to run, what 
then?” 

It took Wackerly a minute to unsnarl the double nega- 
tive sentence. Haw got it decoded first and replied for 
Hard. 

“In... that... case ... Bradfoahd ... we'll ... have 
...a... Teglar... election... with... two... candi- 
dates ... foah . . . President.” 

That made matters clear enough to require no further 
discussion so the two marched out of the office, backs 
and necks still stiff. f 

This screwy office was beginning to resemble the cam- 
paign headquarters of a national political party. We were 
voting on everything—or else making deals. Only this 
time there were six instead of seven precincts to be heard 
from. Maureen, Buck and I were the old party regulars 
and would constitute the “Carlton for President" commit- 
tee. Haw and Hard had just announced their formation _ 
of an opposition party. If we were to avoid a deadlock 
which would throw everything into a tailspin and leave us 
in a corporate muddle, there was one man’s vote we had 
to swing. He happened to be the opposing candidate. 

“John, this is Brad. Listen, old man, if you'll vote for 
Te instead of for yourself, I can lick you for President. 
What do you say, old buddy? Pretty please." 

— about that sample dialogue didn’t sound 
ight. - 

Collins stamped into my office before I had time to dee 
cide whether or not to try it on him. 

Politics were not on his mind. i 

“Brad, what the hell is this?” ' 

He slammed a registered-mail envelope on my desk. 
Before opening it, I examined it closely. It was addressed 
to Satyrus Magazine and bore the East Coast return ad- 
dress of Buddy's Joy Bar. Forgetting the injunction not 
to judge a book by its cover, I developed a sudden preju- 
dice against the contents of this cover. 

With hesitant and unhappy fingers, I gingerly lifted the 
17 — 





slit opening of the envelope and five one-hundred dollar 
bills slithered out. 

I sat looking at the G-notes as if expecting them to 
come alive. 

“There’s more,” Big John advised. 

I stuck my fingers inside to pull out a slip of paper. 

“Satyr, thanks a million. The last issue did a real job 
for us. Business is booming. Here’s a little bonus. Regular 
retainer follows first of the month. Keep up the good 
work. Your pal—Buddy.” 

The handwriting was labored but, unfortunately, legible. 

I had profited from my recent theatrical training. Joan 
of Arc, when she was accused of immorality, couldn’t 
have looked more innocent or outraged than I did. 

“Why, John, what’s this all about?” 

Hand shaking with rage, he shoved a copy of the cur- 
rent Satyrus at me. It was opened to the Little Black 
Book page where a paragraph was marked by red. pencil. 
The item read: 


Buddy's Joy Bar is a real Fairyland for 
the ‘gay’ set. Soft lights, soft music, enter- 
tainment, and good drinks downstairs. Real 
attraction for the ‘insider’ is upstairs, with 
all kinds of far-out performances—and 
plenty of audience participation for those 
80 ‘light-hearted’ most of the patrons have 
to wear lead in their shoes to keep from 
floating away. Goes without saying, Buddy's 
is For ‘Men’ Only. Not recommended for 
hairy-chested Satyrus types, unless they are 
— in learning how the ‘other half’ 

ives. 


"Tt's all a little queer,” I punned. Collins either didn't 
dig the joke or didn't like it. 
“It’s pretty damned clear,” he declared. “Buck’s work- 
ing a racket behind our backs.” 
The temptation to agree and join him in forming a 
lynch mob to string up Buck to the nearest tree or street 
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lamp was strong. If 1 had thought Buck would submit in 
silent martyrdom, I might have succumbed. 

*Sit down, John," I suggested. 

While I confessed to him what had happened, I kept 
thinking about those Red bureaucrats in Russia who'd 
helped send themselves to Siberia by appearing in the 
witness stand to testify against themselves. Stalin couldn't 
have looked more steely-faced than Big John as he sat 
in stern judgment on me. 

He took the itemized expense statements from me, han- 
dling them as though they were contaminated. He was 
so angry he didn’t even comment on Ransome’s costly 
overhead. 

I was glad that when the sound of my own voice faded 
away, no other voice filled the void. Collins merely con- 
tinued to stare dumbly at the statements in his hand, until 
the silence began to oppress me. 

“J suppose that’s why Randolph and Wackerly came in 

- with their ultimatum,” I ventured. 

“Randolph? Wackerly?” He wasn’t acting, he honestly 
didn’t know what I was talking about. 

“Sure, to suggest that E gracefully step out of the pres- 
idency in your favor.” 

“I don’t know anything about that,” he dismissed it. 
“They know nothing about this.” 

The full gamut of his mixed emotions about me ran 
across his face: hate, contempt, shock, and ultimately, 


pity. 

“Brad, how could you? You must have been nuts.” 

Defense was useless. I merely shrugged. 

“Don’t you see what this can do? It can blow the whole 
shebang sky-high. It’s worse than the postal mess and the 
Grand Jury. If this got out, nobody'd have a damned bit 
of confidence in Satyrus any more. We'd lose readers, and 
advertisers." 

He stood up and began pacing the room in thought. 
At length, he reached the decision he was pursuing, and 
planted himself before me. 

“Now, you listen to me,” he said. “I’m not asking you, 
Im telling you. This has got to stop—immediately. Even 





to let you scuttle this whole opera- 
be watching you.” 
spun on his heel and marched to the door. Then, he 
looked back over his shoulder. 
Mae yes. I'll vote for you for President—you son-of-a- 
» 


Then my constituent and supporter left. He'd assured 
me the presidency. But he’d slammed shut the treasury 
door on one final source of revenue vitally needed to keep 
things going. 

Haw and Hard couldn’t understand what had hit them 
when Collins withdrew his name from nomination the 
second it was proposed. 

Maureen looked puzzled throughout the meeting. She 
was the only one who congratulated me on my re-election 
when the meeting closed. 








IF you're planning to become a spy, I can offer you a 
bargain in an indispensable item for espionage. y 

It's a wire recorder the size of a cigarette package, 
you can even hide it inside your girl friend’s bikini, It's 
very sensitive and records up to three hours of conver- 
sation for later playback. The one I have cost $278.64 
wholesale. You can have it, cheap. 

I wasn't aware of its existence until the conclusion of — 
the first grand jury hearing. The post-mortem was being 
conducted in Wally Ransome's hotel suite. Dramatically, 1 
he shushed us, placed the little gadget on the coffee table | 
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and turned it on. The volume was weak and we had to — 
strain to hear it. 

From it came the voice of the district attorney de=- 
scribing Satyrus Magazine to the jurors in less than flat- 
tering terms and dwelling with horror on cur Call feature. 
For a full three hours we listened to him, to my own 
voice, to the questions of the jurors. If Jack Weidler had 
been caught in a raid on a bordello, he couldn’t have been 
more scandalized than at this violation of the sacrosanct 
precincts of the grand jury room. He kept glancing at the 
door, nervously anticipating the harsh pounding of the 
Jaw. Now I knew for what some of my “miscellaneous” _ 
money had been spent. 2 

Ransome didn’t waste time on explanations. The mo- F 
ment the reel ended, he began to browbeat me. 

“Three times you referred to it as the Call feature,” 
he accused. “The mental association automatically makes 
that Call Girl. I've told you never to use that word. It's — 
the ‘social section,’ the ‘friendship feature,’ the ‘personals 
column'—never anything with Call in the name. Get that 
—and get it good. If you're going to be an ass, you de — 
serve to go to jail." y 





hearings, He called attention to the line of questioning by 
the jury foreman and to the almost morbid curiosity of 
one woman juror who kept asking such things as, “But 
exactly how do these young ladies operate?” If I didn’t 
know that she was a gray-haired, grandmotherly type, 
Td have thought she was considering the possibilities for a 
career of her own. Maybe she was thinking of a lucrative 
future for one of her granddaughters. 

Each evening, an hour after the jury adjourned for the 
day, we had a similar playback and coaching session. Our 
ethical legal counsel couldn't stand it any after the sec- 
ond session and excused himself, saying he had other 
work to do. 

I never learned who was smuggling it into the jury 
room. When I was recalled twice after my initial ap- 
pearance, I began to speculate about it. As I got to know 
our boy, Wally, better, 1 wouldn't have been surprised 
at anything he did. Even the DA could have been toting 
the recorder in his breast pocket; I had that much awe 
for the mighty powers of Ransome. 

Nor was he through pulling rabbits out of his hat. As 
the hearings neared their end, a new guest joined us in 
Ransome's suite. 

He introduced her as Miss Smith. She was a serious- 
looking, mousy type of girl, who wore a shapeless tweed 
suit, flat-heeled shoes, and heavy, black-rimmed glasses. I 
was surprised that Buck kept eyeing her. To him, any 

irl with less than a 36-inch bust might as well be a boy. 

ill, he seemed as fascinated by Miss Smith as if she 
were an Italian actress about to do a fan dance, He hard- 
ly listened to the day's recording. 

Maureen's voice coming girlishly through the tiny 
speaker was drowned out by Clawson’s sudden shout. 

“My God, Hortense!” 

Miss Smith smiled modestly at him. Wally made an 
angry finger-to-the-mouth gesture and forced us to sit im- 
patiently through the rest of the show. With sadistic pleas- 
ure, he conducted his routine savage autopsy of the day’s 
hearing before satisfying our curiosity. 

"Mr. Clawson, I see that you had difficulty recog- 


nizing Miss Smith with her clothes on." Miss Smith 
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blushed. “That is good. She looks different from this, 
doesn’t she?” > 

He held up a photo from a recent copy of Satyrus 
showing a nearly nude buxom wench in a provocative 
pose. There may have been a slight resemblance between 
the picture and Miss Smith, but most of the points em- 
phasized by the photo hidden under yards of heavy, home- 
spun, Scotch fabric. 

Miss Smith carried lots of concealed assets, as we 
learned at the next night’s jury review. . 
The oily voice of the district attorney oozed satisfaction 
as he informed the jurors, “We are very pleased that we 
have succeeded in finding one of the young ladies from 
this so-called ‘social feature’ with courage enough to appear 
before this grand jury. Miss Hortense Smith has kindly 

consented to tell you of her experience in this matter. 

“Miss Smith, how were you persuaded to appear in this — 
pose in this magazine?” ! 

"I needed the money," she said in an embarrassed id 
voice. E 

"Do you often get money by modeling?" 

"Yes, sir, frequently." 

He pursued the subject avidly. 

“And what kind of modeling do you do, Miss Smith?” — 

“Mostly, I model overcoats, Sometimes I pose for shoe 
ads," 

Something had gone wrong. The frustration in his voice 
was so strong that his fallen face almost became visible. 
Gamely, he went on. 

^What is your profession, Miss Smith? Couldn't it be 
called one of the world's oldest professions?" 

"I presume so, sir. It certainly dates back to ancient 
Greece and early Egypt...” 

His strong inhalation of air was audible as Miss Smith — 
continued. g 

"...but not for women in those days." i 

He was completely unprepared for that. i 

“I beg your pardon, Did you say, not for women?" 

“Yes, sir, education for women is a rather late develop- 
ment in civilization. You see, I'm a university student. 
Women were not admitted to universities until..." ~ 
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The prosecutor wasn't interested in female higher edu- 
cation. He cut short her learned discourse. 

“But you said you were a model.” He pronounced 
model with insinuating emphasis. 

“Oh, yes, I do that to earn money while I’m working 
on my thesis for a Ph.D. in religious philosophy. I was 
very proud when my picture was used in the advertising 
for National Religious Education Week." 

“Then why did you pose for this kind of picture?” You 
could hear the rustle as he waved a copy of Satyrus in the 
air. 

*[ told you. I needed the money. The model’s fee was 
$250. That’s more than five times what I usually re- 
ceive. Besides, my life is very lonely. I wanted to meet 
some interesting men.” 

The harassed upholder of the law took courage from 
that reply. 

"And what kind of acquaintances did you make as a 
result of the publication of this photograph?" 

“Oh, some very profitable new friendships. Yes, I've 
gained a lot as a result." 

A cautiously hopeful note returned as he pounced on 
this opening. 

“Could you please describe some of these, ah, profitable 
male friendships that resulted from this publicity?" 

"Certainly. I met a young man from Paris. He's only 
in the United States temporarily. He's a divinity student 
on a scholarship. And there's a very nice gentleman from 
Chicago. A professor of law who has taken a great per- 
sonal interest in me. He’s eighty-five years old. Then 
there's a very charming gentleman from Seattle. A lum- 
berman. He’s a widower with two children. He asked 
me to...” 

She hesitated, and the prosecutor eagerly prompted, 
“Yes, yes, go on. What did he ask you to do?” 

“He—he asked me to marry him.” 

You could tell from the subsequent questions by the 
jurors that Miss Smith had made the desired impression. 
The dirty-minded lady juror remembered her grandmother- 
ly responsibilities sufficiently to inquire, “My dear, are you 
going to marry this gentleman from Seattle?” 
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“Fm really not sure. We have a lot of interests in com- 
mon. He's an elder of the church. But I'm not certain 
I wish to give up my career for marriage right away.” 

The old lady lectured her on the importance of mar- 
riage versus a career and the district attorney was buried 
under the avalanche of words that ensued. Several other 
jurors contributed their views on the subject and Miss 
Smith acquired twelve new foster fathers and mothers 
vitüly concerned about her future happiness. 

My. own future Happiness was neatly tied up with Miss. 
Suith's; After she and the DA were dismissed from the 
room.só the jurors could reach a verdict, they spent most 
of their time talking about her. 

i We perched on the edges of our chairs waiting for them 
to, debate the crucial-question, while they chattered like 
- gossiping. washwomen. 

We'd sweated gore! and gold, broken up our original. 
partnership, spent'a fortune, compromised our honesty, 
damn: near wrecked Satyrus and they babbled on, heed- 
less that they held our future. 

Wally Ransome refused to end our suspense by either 
word or expression. He let us hover over the little squawk 
box in agony. 

When the vote finally came, it was difficult to determine. 
whether the jurors were balloting on the question of a 
character reference for Miss Smith or the criminal charge 
against Satyrus. Miss Smith’s reputation was obviously 
more important to them than the magazine’s continued 
existence. 

Miss Smith won a unanimous vote of confidence. In- 
cidently, and anti-climactically, Satyrus was vindicated. 

“No true bill,” the foreman had announced. Thanks to 
a sharp shyster and a clever chippie, the real charge had 
been practically forgotten, 

Later, when the final bill came from Wally Ransome, I 
wanted to believe it wasn't true either. But it was. I had 
to make another confidential visit to the bank to raise the 
dough to cover my portion of it. 

Yet I was no longer a pimp. In a sense, I—and Satyrus 
—were virtually a philanthropic institution advancing the 
ambitions of fine, intelligent young American women, 
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Eighteen 


HISTORY doesn’t record how conquering heroes of 
other days celebrated their victories, but I suspect that I 
followed faithfully in their footsteps. 

I made up for lost time by throwing away my chastity 
belt with a flourish. 

In quick succession, I scheduled one-night stands with 
Maureen, Ivory, and Sheila. That week, it seemed I spent 
most of my time dressing or undressing. 

Maureen was less enthusiastic about our victory than I 
had hoped. She was glad it was over, of course, but she 
was exhausted, relieved, and worried about the other 
problems that still confronted us. She tried gamely to enter 
my spirit of celebration, but it was too much like taking 
my own conscience to bed—and that had little appeal for 
me at the moment. 

lvory was another matter. She didn't bring her scruples 
to bed with her, if she had any. She could have practiced 
sex on the African veldt in the middle of an elephant 
stampede and paid no attention to the thundering herd. 
The pleasure of going to bed with her was marred, on 
occasion, by waking up with her in the morning. It was 
irritating that she could swell your loins by wiggling close, 
threaten to put out your eyes with the wagging of her 
nipples, and at the same time talk about her need for a 
more responsible position with Satyrus. Even when I 
pushed her over into a more immediately pertinent posi- 
tion, her chain of thought was unbroken. She’d return 
afterward to her subject of her ambition to “work directly 
under you, Brad." I felt she was doing all right that way 
already. She didn’t agree. 

Only with Sheila was my joy unconfined. 

She took the whole exploit as a tremendous victory over 
the forces of stuffiness and propriety and that added to my 
glamour in her eyes. 
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Being with her was intoxicating and euphoric and fine 
food for my ego. I felt I was up in the firmament shining 
right alongside of my star, basking in her admiration. This 
was where I belonged and where I intended to stay. 

The light of a single star can be more blinding than that 
of the sun. If you look at that light long and steadily 
enough, it blots out everything else for you and that one 
star fills the entire arch of your sky. 

That’s how Sheila appeared to me. She represented 
not only exalted beauty and aspiration, she was also an 
escape from the grubbiness around me, the irritating de- 
mands and obligations that prevented me from soaring 
to the heights to which I felt entitled. 

Then I decided there was one sure way to escape, one 
guarantee of firmly fixing myself in the sky. 

“Sheila, will you marry me?” I asked. 

“Marry you? Why, Brad, this is so unexpected.” 

“Look, don’t be coy. You shouldn’t be surprised.” 

She studied me carefully with serious eyes before 
breaking into a smile. 

“Why not? It could be fun. And I believe in long en- 
gagements—and secret ones, don’t you?” 7 

Momentarily, I contrasted her casual approach to Mau- 
reen’s grim one, her gaiety to Maureen’s seriousness. Some- 
thing pinched me inside, but I dismissed it. After all, I 
wasn't really engaged to Maureen. She might think differ- 
ently, but I could straighten that out when the time came, 

Now was the moment to hold my fiancee in my arms 
ad seal our bargain in the most effective way imagin- 
able. 

Since ours was a secret engagement, I was surprised 
the next day when a male voice over the telephone said: 

"Congratulations, Carlton." 

"Congratulations? Why, how did you know? We haven't 
told anyone yet.” 

"You're a very funny man, Carlton. But I’m not 
through with you yet. Maybe, you won't be so amused 
when you hear that lm going to press charges against 
you anyway." 





= 


The caller's identity became all too clear; it was Jerry 
Waite, the district attorney. S 
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“What is this, a gag? You wouldn’t have a chance.” 

"Wouldn't I? I've discovered several new angles to this 
case that will sound yery interesting to a trial jury. In 
fact, there might be evidence for some additional charges. 
Are you still laughing?” 

“No,” I replied soberly, “Look, couldn’t we talk this 
Over? At your convenience, sir.” 

“Tm not sure it's convenient for me to sec you, Carlton. 
After all, what could we have to discuss?" 

Whether it was a faint note of invitation in his voice 
= the fact that he'd called me at all, something told me 

to press the point. He hemmed and hawed awhile before 
giving me the number of a room in a suburban hotel 
where he could be found late that night. I kept the ap- 
pointment secret, not mentioning it to my associates or 
Jack Weidler, our lawyer, and I kept the appointment 
punctually. 

Jerry Waite was alone in the room, alternately smok- 
ing a big black cigar and sipping from a tall, highball 
glass. 

“Come in,” he called without getting up from his seat 
to welcome me. “Help yourself to a drink,” he proposed, 
waving a hand at the bottle and chaser on the dresser. 

I fixed a drink and sat down opposite him, He ap- 
peared determined to ignore me, staying busy with his 
puffing and sipping. 

Finally, he paused long enough to comment, “Cute show 
— put on. Cute as hell. Maybe, a little too cute, 

If he expected me to enter garrulously into a chat along 
those lines, he was disappointed. I lit a cigarette and joined 
him in the sip-and-smoke routine. 

“Ransome’s some boy, isn't he?" the DA mused. "Pretty 
expensive too, wouldn't you say?" 

I wouldn't say; 1 wouldn't say anything. It was his 
hotel room, his liquor, and his act that I didn't want to 
horn in on. 

"Wonder what he'd charge for an encore—with a few 
changes in the script?” my host speculated. “Perhaps, giv- 
ing up some props that proved so helpful at the last per- 
formance. Possibly even adding a few new performers, not 
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under his direction. Like, say, that nice young divinity 
student from Paris, or the sweet lumberman from Seattle? 
If they exist? Or, rather, if they exist as described by 
our charming young guest star?” 

I motioned with my empty glass and he nodded 
hospitably. 

“Sure, sure, help yourself. While you're up, fix me one, 
too." 

I didn't care much for the color of my face in the 


mirror as I mixed the drinks; it had a kind of prison 


pallor. 

“Or perhaps with a whole new cast?" he went on dog- 
gedly. *All new faces, although the fannies might be 
familiar." 

The face, not the fanny, of Bessie Mae occurred to me 
—or of...I rapidly ran through several possibilities for 
new stars in the courtroom drama. The drift of my 
thoughts must have been apparent because he — 
approvingly. 

He exhaled a thick cloud of smoke and watched it 
lazily climb toward the ceiling. 

“Are you interested in politics, Carlton?” 

“Not much.” 

“I am,” he said. “To me politics is the most fascinating 
— in the world. You might say that politics is my 

et 

Waite brooded thoughtfully over the profundity of his 
statement. 

"Indeed, I have devoted my life to being a servant of 
the people. At the cost of great personal sacrifice, Carlton. 
Are you aware of how poorly paid our public officials 
are?" 

"No, I haven't given it much thought." 

“Not enough people give it thought. They take our un- 
selfish service for granted. And they never take into ac- 


count the great expense of campaigning to win an ill-paid - 


job." 
1f he thought he had me bewildered, he was right. And 


even more so, when he turned an intensely serious face 


toward me, and asked, "Would you say that I'd make; 
- good chief executive of our state, Carlton?" 
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up 


The unexpectedness of the question left me stunned. 
He smiled graciously. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, I didn't mean to embarrass you by 
such a personal question. Please, forgive me. It’s only that 
several of my friends seem persuaded that I might be a 
good candidate for governor. You realize, of course, that 
Tm telling you this in the strictest confidence. It's just 
among friends.” 

I didn’t say anything. I was totally involved in experi- 
encing the sensation of a mouse being used by a cat as 
a plaything, and with no idea where the game was leading. 

“But I have a rather difficult obstacle to surmount be- 
fore I can determine my future course,” Waite confided. 
“Its a financial matter. You see, I am not sure that I 
would have adequate resources to maintain myself and my 
family during the lengthy period of the election campaign. 
Naturally, I could not in conscience retain my present 
post while seeking election to another office.” 

His impeccable ethics were admirable. 

“That’s very commendable,” I affirmed. 

“I'm so glad you agree with me. You see, Carlton, I 
was rather hoping that you might think sufficiently well 
of my qualifications to render me some assistance in 
making my decision.” 

"You'd make a fine governor, Mr. Waite. You can 
count on my vote, and I'll talk to my friends.” 

It was a feeble attempt at best. He smiled indulgently 
at me. 

“Thank you, Carlton. That’s very reassuring and com- 
forting. I was hoping that you could find it possible to 
extend your support a little beyond that point.” 

“How far beyond?” 

As though the thought had only that moment occurred 
to him, he searched the smoke cloud for an answer. He 
found it. 

“Say, about fifty thousand dollars.” 

I needed some help in coping with the suggestion so I, 
in turn, studied the smoke intently. I couldn't sce anything 
there but a thick black cloud. 


"Naturally, if I were assured the kind of support I need, 
I could devote my full attention to the forthcoming cam- 
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paign. I shouldn’t undertake any new, major prosecutions. 
In fact, my office would confine itself to clearing the pres- 


ent docket of cases.” 

Waite peered into the smoke to see if it were forming 
into discernible dollar signs for me. 

“From your personal viewpoint—and that of your peri- 
odical—I should think it might prove a good investment. 
Jt would be less costly than long drawn-out litigation 
under the guidance of expensive counsel. It would also be 
less time-consuming than two to five years behind bars.” 

He closed on that grim note. 

“How soon would you need the money? To make your 
decision, that is?” 

“Say, any time in the next few weeks. After all, it would 
be a gentleman’s agreement. If we can’t trust each other, 
who can we trust?” 

That was an unfair question, no matter how genially it 
was asked. 

"Okay," I said. 

Waite reached out to grasp my hand. I had one more 
thought. 

*What about the federal men?" 

“Federal men?” he frowned. “I think that there are 
several facts not yet in their possession. Without these, I 
rather seriously doubt if they'd care to take action." 

He wrung my hand cordially. x 

"Carlton, I can't tell you how much I appreciate your 
interest in my career of public service. It’s one of the 
compensations of office, to know that your efforts are 
recognized and respected. "Thank you so much for coming 
by to cheer me in my solitary meditations." 

Waite certainly had contributed no solace to my medita- 
tions. Neither did my banker on my third hat-in-hand 
visit. I negotiated an additional $20,000 loan from him 
which brought my indebtedness up to what he firmly ad- 
vised was the absolute limit of my credit. Even the 
"friendly" loan shark to whom I hocked my anticipated 
future salary and dividends wouldn't go beyond another 
$18,000, despite his interest rate which was twice that 
of a bank. 

Waite was sympathetic and understanding. So much 
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So that he agreed to accept the $38,000 cash— plus an iron- 
clad contract in the form of a promissory note to pay the 
remaining $12,000 within a twelve-month period. 

"I assure you I understand your situation thoroughly,” 
he consoled. “We all have our financial problems from 
time to time." 

Screw you, I thought, screw the whole damned world! 

Only, it seemed that I was on the receiving end these 
days. 

Ivory Black, also confided sadly that she was suffering 
from financial problems, She approached the subject with 
such tact and delicacy that I wondered if she were a 
relative of the district attorney. 

Being a girl these days is apparently as costly as being 
a politician and involves much the same self-sacrifice, 
Dressing in keeping with one's obligation to maintain the 
fair name of Satyrus, renting and furnishing a larger apart- 
ment, meeting new car payments—it all added up. 

It added up to another shakedown, as she played her 
ace card. 

“Brad, you know, I rather have the impression that 
dear Maureen might be a trifle jealous of our relationship. 
Has that ever occurred to you, dear?” 

I was a little more direct with her than with Jerry 
Waite—and equally unsuccessful. 

“Okay, what are you driving at?” 

“Oh, it just seemed to me that she'd really blow her 
stack if she knew how much we see of each other. Did I 
tell you that a couple of the girls from the office spotted 
us that night when we were at that roadhouse? Of course, 
I made them swear not to breathe a word about it. I'd 
hate to have Maureen hear anything, By the way, Brad, 
she votes a lot of stock in the company, doesn’t she?” 

Damn Ivory; she was threatening to take away the one 
thing I needed most in the world—time. Time to 
work out the problems hanging over my head. Time 
to reestablish beyond challenge my control of Satyrus. 
Time to patch and prepare and postpone. Time to un- 
tangle my personal involvements until I could safely tell 
the DA, Maureen, Ivory herself, and everybody else to go 
to hell. 
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So I had to buy her off, to gain time. 

Nobody around Satyrus’ executive suite was receptive to 
talk about pay raises. Proposals to cut were more in or- 
der. Since I didn’t dare mention Ivory in front of Mau- 
reen at a board meeting, I had to work directly on Col- 
lins, as chief financial officer. 

He was suspicious of my motives and resisted. Finally 
I had to tell him 1 was afraid that Ivory might go to the 
district attorney and reopen discussion of the Call feature, 
if we balked her. 

“She’s a tough bitch,” I said. “It’s plain blackmail.” 

Tt was the first time in ages I had called a spade a 
spade, 

I wangled a $50-a-week raise for her, knowing in my 
heart it was simply the down payment. 

And I walked out wondering how much more time 
I could afford to buy from anybody. 





Nineteen 


THERE'S a comic-strip character who walks around un- 
der his own private little black cloud of doom and hard 
luck. When the sun is shining brightly all around, he’s 
being rained upon by his personal guardian devil. When 
everybody else is roaring with happiness, he's falling off a 
cliff. 


If the artist ever needed a model in real life for this 
wretched guy, Bradford Carlton was made to order for the 
job. 

Don't believe all that crap about lulls between storms 
and silver linings in every cloud. Those are just pieces of 
propaganda—verbal tranquilizers to soothe you into a 
phony sense of well-being while the next catastrophe is 
bearing down on you. 

Some day I'm going to write a book debunking happy 
endings. I'll tell that the wolf really raped and ate Little 
Red Riding Hood, enjoying himself thoroughly; that the 
giant, Goliath, after being temporarily stunned by a lucky 
stroke, got up and stomped hell out of David. And so on. 

I should qualify as an authority on such matters. 

Each morning, I reported to the office fully expecting 
an earthquake or a tidal wave to zero in on the particular 
portion of living space I occupied. 

Still, I wasn't prepared for a fat little werewolf with 
a baby face and high blood pressure to grab at my 
jugular vein. 

I was unsuspecting when the registered letter arrived 
n me from Hatcher, Bater, and Grummit, Attorneys-at- 

wW. 

It was written in what appeared to be English, only I 
couldn't translate a bit of it except the part that invited 
me to pay a million to the "injured party, Samuel M. Ben- 
der.” The amount was flattering tribute to my non-exis- 
tent wealth. 
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“Not another one!” was Jack Weidler's reaction when 1 
called him. “I'll be right over. Don't move, don't talk 
to anybody, don't do anything—unless you'd like to save 
us all a lot of trouble by jumping out the window before I — 
get there." 

On arrival, his first words gave me the impression that 
he was beginning to regard me as something less than an 
ideal, law-abiding pillar of society. 

"What have you done now?" he wanted to know. 

He'd learned some pointers from association with Wally 
Ransome. After he had read the document, he gave me a 
lecture which further advanced my painful education in 
law. 

“Carlton,” he said, “believe it or-not, there are some 
people in this world who are somewhat lacking in busi- 
ness ethics. Because of this minority, there are laws to 
guard the rest of us from these predators. For example, 
there are laws to keep employees from stealing from their 
employers. Not just to prevent their swiping a few postage 
stamps or raiding the petty cash box or embezzling com- 
pany funds but also to protect employers from losing trade 
secrets, clients, or other intangible assets. 

“This is to protect, for example, an advertising agency | 
from an account executive who uses his position of trust 
and confidence to walk off with a key account and go 
into business for himself, Is that clear?” | 

“Yes, professor, I understand,” 

“All right. Now, this Mr. Bender, the president of Peer 
Publishing Company, contends that you, using knowledge 
and contacts gained while in his company's employ, did 
knowingly and deliberately use said knowledge and con- 
tacts to: one, willfully hire away key employees of his 
corporation; two, utilize with their connivance your and 
their collective experience to pirate artists, writers, and 
other contributing, creative persons from Peer for your 
own gain; three, to further utilize said experience, contacts, 
and reputation acquired while in Peers employ to 
solicit advertisers, subscribers, and other persons whose 
support is essential to a publication... 

“There’s more of the same, Shall I go on?” 4 

“No, I get the picture.” 
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“Well, Mr. Bender feels so strongly about all this that 
he thinks you and Satyrus, Inc., should pay the sum of one 
million dollars in compensation for all of the profitable 
contributions he has unwittingly and unwillingly made to- 
ward your financial success.” 

He gave me a mournful, imploring look. 

“Carlton, I trust that these charges are unfounded. You 
didn’t really do these things, did you?” 

“Well... in a sense... I did." 

His reaction was dredged up from the depths of despair. 

“That’s what I thought.” 

He hunched over unhappily in his chair remembering 
with nostalgia the good old days before Satyrus became a 
client of his firm. 

“Have you shown this to the others yet?” 

“Nope. Like you told me, I didn't do anything. Didn't 
even jump out the window.” 

Obviously, he was sorry if his advice had prevented 
me from doing the latter. He sighed. 

“Well, you'd better call them in. They and the corpora- 
tion are named as co-defendents.” 

The other five were developing a case of gun-shyness, 
too. They each walked warily into the room like a televi- 
sion cowboy entering the bar where the badmen hang out. 

When Weidler finished his review of the charges they 
were almost in a state of shock. 

“What ... can... we... do... about ... it?” Ran- 
dolph asked in the lowest register he could use and 
still be heard. 

“Since Mr. Carlton implies that there may be some 
grounds for the charges, I don’t think we dare risk going 
to trial, The only course I can suggest is to investigate the 
Possibility of negotiating an out-of-court settlement.” 

“You mean, pay off?” Collins had found his voice. 

"I'm afraid so," Weidler replied. "Naturally, I antici- 
pate that Mr. Bender would settle for somewhat less than 
the amount of damages named in the suit." 

He shot me a searching glance. 

"That is, unless you have reason to believe that he is 
vindictive and desires personal revenge." 

Ihad reason to believe precisely that, but I didn't say so. 
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- J 
Gingerly, like an amputee testing his new, artificial leg, j 
I asked, “What do you think might happen if we fought 
the case?” | 

For once, Weidler took no refuge in qualifying clauses, — 
assumptions, premises, and the like. a 

“I think you'd lose, and have to pay through the nose." | 

This kind of blunt talk had even less appeal than his 
old habit of beating around the bush. He exercised his new- | 
found flair for direct statements still further. d 

“In fact, there could be additional ramifications if you _ 
lost such a suit. As I recall, Mr. Collins and Mr. Wackerly - 
were also employed by other publications prior to joining 
Satyrus. On the precedent of the Peer suit, these two cor- — 
porations might be inspired to file similar proceedings for 4 
damages.” 

“How do we go about buying him off?” Wackerly in- 2! 
quired. * 
“I think it best that I first have a conference with Mr. 
Bender’s lawyers. We can be guided by what I learn 
from them.” = 
As he sallied forth from our office, he struck me as the 
most poorly equipped task force ever to invade an enemy 
shore. The others must have felt that way, too, judging 
from their manner as they skulked out of my office to 

take cover in their individual bomb shelters. 

All except good old Joyal Maureen. She remained be- 
hind, to comfort me—I thought. n 

She looked a little in need of comfort herself. There 
was a pallor about her face and dark smudges beneath y 
her eyes that suggested the trials and tribulations of re- 
cent months had taken their toll. 

However, I was too busy feeling sorry for myself to 
have much sympathy left over for her. Already, I was 
chasing plots and schemes through the corridors of 
my mind, trying to find a way to weasel out of this new- 
est trap. Bender would have to settle for the bargain base- 
ment. We couldn't raise a million bucks, short of passing 
the hat to each subscriber for a non-deductible, charitable 
contribution of one dollar each, That didn’t appear to be 
practical. 

Maureen seemed to sum it up in a nutshell. pa 
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“Well, Brad, now our cup really runneth over.” 

“Yep, old Samuel Bender really did it this time.” 

“Samuel Bender, hell,” she exploded. “He didn’t knock 
me up!” 

“No, he didn't . .. Hey, what did you say?” 

“I said that you are about to become a father.” 

A prospective father is supposed to react to such news 
by joyfully leaping to the little woman's side and solicit- 
ously helping her into a chair. Then, he presumably utters 
bleats of happiness, starts estimating how many boxes of 
cigars to buy and considering what college to register the 
kid in. It was the kind of show I'd always walked out on. 

“How far are you gone?” I asked. 

“Four to five months, the doctor says.” 

“Ts that too late to do anything about it?” 

“Like what, Brad?” 

“Oh, you know.” 

She knew, all right, and she fixed me with a beady eye. 

"It's not too late to get married, Brad. For anything else 
—like, you know—it’s too late.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me, earlier?” 

“Because, you stinker, I had hoped you'd do the right 
thing without my loading the shotgun. I’m a little tired 
of clubbing you all the way to the altar.” 

I paced back and forth. 

“Look, I tell you what we'll do. You take a nice, long 
holiday. Go away to some quict place. When the baby's 
born, we can have it put out for adoption. People 
do that all the time. Then . . ." 

"You no-good louse, you're going to marry me." 

"But Maureen, I can't. I'm engaged.” 

“You're damned right you're engaged—to me.” 

“Not to you—to Sheila.” 

Oh, God, I thought, what have T said? What law would 
I break this time—bigamy, breach-of-promise, Mann Act, 
sedition? 

Eoinn sly, she suggested, “You’d better explain that, 

I explained. Or, rather, I talked, because it didn’t ac- 
tually add up to an explanation. The calm that settled 
Over Maureen was like the stillness followed an atomic 
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bomb, nothing happening except the invisible radioactive 
particles silently raining down death. The fall-out got to 
me and I shut up. 

“I see," she said. “Congratulations. I hope yowll be 
very happy.” Pa 

She didn’t slam the door as she left. She closed it firmly ] 
and soundlessly, in a very ladylike manner. 1 

The modern painting on the wall opposite me was a — 
grim little thing. It showed a midget stick-figure of a - 
man running across a barren wasteland full of fissures — 
and quicksand and tumbling boulders. Though the artist 
hadn’t shown them, you knew that right behind him — 
were all kinds of man-eating monsters in close pursuit, 3 
and gaining every second. 

The painter had simply called it, Figure in a Land- 
scape. 

But that wasn’t the real title, I decided. It’s true name I 
was: The Story of My Life. E 

I was visualizing the sizes and shapes of the unseen 
ghouls when the telephone rang. It was Jack Weidler, 

“Mr. Bender says that he will not authorize his attorneys — 
to negotiate for him,” our lawyer reported. “But he is 
willing to attend a conference at which he and all of the 
defendents are present.” 








Then I knew that at least one of the monsters had a 
flabby, red face—with enormous, white fangs and big, — 
hooked claws. It was a Bender-saur Tyrannus. 3 





Twenty 


RIGHTEOUS indignation is better than vitamins for mak- 
ing a fellow grow tall. 

This stimulant had added at least fifteen inches to Sam- 
wel M. Bender's height as he towered over us in his 
lawyers’ conference room. He grew taller as his fury 
mounted. 

"Aside from that...” he said for the twentieth time as 
a new indignity occurred to him and he launched into 
new proof of our perfidy in language more fulsome and 
colorful than that in his lawyers’ brief. He hadn't repeat- 
ed himself once in ninety-five minutes of uninterrupted 
accusation. 

He planted himself in front of me and pointed his 
stubby finger like a loaded revolver. 

“Aside from that—Janice Loverton. She won't speak 
me any more." 

For that, I thought, a court should make him pay me 
instead of awarding him damages. I stored that for future 
use; now was not the time. 

He ran out of "aside from thats" but remained stand- 
ing in the center of the room, sputtering. Probably, if 
Jack Weidler hadn't spoken, he'd have thought of some 
more, or reviewed those he had already mentioned. 

“Mr. Bender,” Jack said, “I am sure that we can reach 
Some agreement if we discuss this dispassionately. We are 
all reasonable men and...” 

“T am not a reasonable man,” Samuel Mogul cried re- 
sentfully. “I am an injured party!” 

The Injured Party stretched out his arms like a leper 
exhibiting his sores before he passed the tin cup. 

One of his lawyers filled the breach with the soothing 
Assurance that their client was both an Injured Party and 
a Reasonable Man. He said it in such a way that Bender 
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didn’t blow up in contradition. Then he defined what the 
plaintiff termed “compensable damages,” other than “the 
incalculable personal, professional and emotional humilia- 
tion, frustration, and dismay suffered by the plaintiff and 
resulting in great mental anguish,” 

We were lucky they placed no monetary rate on the j 
anguish suffered because it continued to build up for the 
Injured Party while they talked. : 

“A million dollars is not enough,” Bender proclaimed, — 
“Two million is not enough. There is not enough money.” 

In one respect, he was certainly right: there wasn’t 
enough money—not in Satyrus’ coffers. 

“Perhaps, you can be a little more specific, Mr. Ben- 
der,” our lawyer, Weidler, prompted. 

The Reasonable Man began to disentangle himself 
from the Injured Party. 

“All right, you don’t want to go to court? You want to 
make a settlement? So I'll make you a settlement. I'll T 
take a hundred thousand shares of Satyrus stock and set- — 
tle the case." i 

Shite Fen —— En e E 
But Samuel M. wasn't quite through. = 

“TIL take your hundred thousand shares." <a 

The finger was aiming again at me, and he was sight- 
ing along it with a killer’s eye. a 

“Now, wait a minute, Mr. Bender,” I said. “You don’t 
have to have my shares. We've got several hundred thou- 
sand unissued shares on our books. We can give youa 
hundred thousand of those.” a 

^] didn't say I wanted a hundred thousand shares. I 
said I wanted your hundred thousand shares—no others. 
And an agreement that no more shares will be offered 
to you.” i 

"But what about me?" I demanded. 

“So who's the Injured Party here?" 2 

At this stage in the game that was a stumper. My can- 
didacy for the honor was getting stronger all the time, 

“That’s preposterous,” I shouted. a 

Unfortunately, my wildly roving glance happened to 
light on Maureen as I spoke. Krom ithe gara se oM 
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jaw, I wondered if I shouldn't withdraw that last state- 
ment. 

Our lawyer rushed to the rescue. 

“Gentlemen, and Miss Casey. I think perhaps we'd 
better take a little time to consider this privately. Then 
we can discuss the matter at greater length tomorrow.” 

The seven of us were on our feet by common impulse 
and racing to see who could reach the door first. 1 was 
the last one out. , 

“So long, Carlton,” Bender called. “I'll be suing you.” 

Such a humorist; the stuff! iv ;his magazine should be 
half as funny. 

The guns and guards were missing. Otherwise, we would 
have looked like a procession: of:the condemued marching 
to the death cell as we walked the two blocks back to 
our own offices. Mutely, we lock-stepped to: the. board 
room and sank into our accustomed seats às if they had 
been wired for execution during, dur absence. 

"There's got to be some way Out," Buck insisted. 

| “What's the worst that could happen if we went to court?” 

(| |!Weilder made a tent of his hands and peered into them 
as it they held a crystal ball. 

|||) Well, juries seldom award the full amount of damages 
tought. Assuming we lost—and, I'm afraid, we have to 
assume that—the verdict might be... oh, say half that 
amount, perhaps a little less. Of course, there’d be court 
costs and legal expenses. I think you could estimate a 
little over five hundred thousand.” 

He could have tacked on some additional zeros without 
making the total sound any less attainable. 

The fat man on the raft when his starving comrades 
started eyeing him must have felt the way I did in the hush 
that ensued. 

“Y'll be damned if I'll throw Brad to that wolf. Not if 
I have to sell my own stock!” 

Buck Clawson’s affirmation of love and affection was 
heartwarming. However, it didn’t remove the harpoon 
from our flesh. 

The lifeline was thrown from an unexpected direction, 

“The... stock... that’s... it," Haw Randolph said. 
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“We... could... sell... it... ah... guess.” 

Only Weidler understood what he was driving at. 

“You mean, put the unissued stock on the market, Mr 
Randolph?” 

Haw nodded. 

Weidler asked Collins: “What would the book value of 
the stock be, at the moment?” 

“Somewhere around two-fifty a share, I guess. It’s gone 
down in value lately.” 

The lawyer did some figuring. 

“Well, if you issued shares that would, naturally, 


diminish its value still further. In order to raise, say, five — 


hundred thousand—and if you could obtain no more than. 
book value—you'd probably have to sell most of the un- 
issued stock, at least three hundred thousand shares. That 
should bring in five hundred thousand in new capital— 
temporarily. Then that five hundred thousand would have 
to be deducted from your corporate assets as soon as it 
was paid out in settlement of the suit. I'd say, taking all 
this into account, the book value of your stock would be 
about one-fifty a share following the settlement of the 
judgment." 


It was corporate high finance beyond the comprehension _ 


of most of us around the table. Yet two things stood out 
clearly enough for all of us to grasp. First, was that each 
of us would be sacrificing about $100,000 by reducing the 
value of the shares we owned. Second, that we'd be taking 
a hell of a risk that we might lose control of our own 
company by bringing in outsiders to the tune of thirty to 
forty per cent ownership of the corporation's stock. 

The thought was depressing. It wasn’t made any less so 
by our lawyer’s parting remark: 

“You'll have to make a decision before we meet with 
Bender again tomorrow,” he warned. “My own personal 
impression is that he won't change his attitude. It’s either 
accede to his demand or go to court. I suggest that you 


discuss it among yourselves and that we get together again 


~ 


first thing in the morning. In any event, I'll set up an 
appointment with the plaintiff and his attorneys for 
tomorrow afternoon. Is that satisfactory?” 
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Tt had to be, but it wasn't satisfying. 

A pin dropped after his departure would have resound- 
ed like a plane crashing, 

"It's too much to ask of you,” I told them. 

Nobody disagreed. 

“Tt’s too much of a sacrifice for you to make for me.” 

Buck spoke resignedly, “I'm sticking with you, Brad. I 
say, let's issue the stock, if that's the only way out.” 

“Ah'm . .. foah ... that. . . too,” Haw put in. 

None of the other three appeared ready to toss a 
hundred-thousand-dollar chip into the pot. The pause was 
‘unnerving. 

Collins cleared his throat twice before he could squeeze 
out the words. 

"Let's sleep on it. We can finalize our decision first 
thing in the morning.” 

I wasn't going to be left alone in that haunted room 
this time. I was the first one through the door. I moved 
so fast that my secretary looked to see what was chasing 
me as I sprinted into my own office. In retrospect, I’m sur- 
prised I didn’t bolt the door behind me and shove a chair 
under the knob. 

“Sleep on it” was the most ill-conceived phrase imagin- 
able. I could tell Collins without qualification that I was 
never going to sleep again, not for the rest of my life, 
and certainly not this night, 

It sounded like the knell of doom when the phone rang. 
I jumped three feet in the opposite direction. 

Sticking my head out the door, I shouted to my secre- 
tary, “Hey, I'm not taking any calls. I'm not in—to any- 
body." 

“It's Mr. ...” she started to say. 

"I don't care if it's Mr. Kennedy. I'm out!” 

I slammed the door shut and leaned my back against it, 
trying to think. All I could think of were my own words 
with their unintentional double-entendre: 

I'm out—out—out! 

Suiting action to the thought, I made one implication of 

_ the words come true. I grabbed my hat and fied. 
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“I won't be back,” I told my secretary. “Today, that 
is. But— shall return!” 

The vehemence of the final promise left her wide-eyed 
and gaping. 

I had no destination in mind. My apartment was as 
uninviting as the office. Besides, there was a telephone 
there, too. 

T'll never know how far I walked. Possibly I could cal- 
culate it, if I wanted to bother, by the fact that each block 
J repeated a sort of prayer six times. 

“Clawson and Randolph, yes.. — no... 
Wackerly, probably no... Collins, who knows . . . Claw- 
son and Randolph, yes . . . Maurcen . . ." 

It ran on and on like. a Buddhist monk with a prayer 
wheel, endlessly repeating the same incantation. “...no 

.. Wackerly, probably no ... Collins ...” 

" Each time the cycle revolved, I prayed for the answers to 
come out differently. 

Deep in the marrow of my bones, I felt the best that 
could happen was a tie, a deadlock at, three to three. Three 
to crucify Carlton, three too save him. 

But maybe, at this very moment, the pendulum was- 
swinging. Maybe, Collins had hauled out the books and 
was going over them with the others. Maybe, he was 


saying. $ 


pen if Brad isn't forced out, we'll still go broke be- 
cause he insists on keeping the Call feature. Even if we 
sell the stock and lose our money, we still can't make ends 
meet without a second-class permit. Even if . 


How many “even ifs” could Randolph stand? How many 3 


could Buck swallow? 

I found myself entering the chorus. 

"Even if" Buck and Haw stood firm, where did that 
leave us? "Even if" we struck a stalemate, would the other 
three allow our lawyer to convey a polite go-to-hell answer 
to Bender? 

“Even if... Clawson and | Randolph, yes +++ even if... 
Maureen, no... even if . 

The two new words didn't add any strength to my faith — 
in the efficacy of this bead-telling *d 
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I didn’t spend the night anywhere. It spent itself, drib- 
bling by in minutes and hours which passed unnnoted as 
I walked. 

Cold drab light was filtering through the streets and milk 
trucks were passing when I found myself at the entrance 
of our building. 

The night watchman made sure of my identity through 
the glass of the door before unlocking it to admit me. 

“Good morning, Mr. Carlton,” he said. 

“Even if... maybe ...n0,” I replied. 


Big John was waiting in my office. He was sitting at 
my desk jabbing a letter opener at the blotter. 

Somehow it struck me as symbolic: his being in my 
seat, his stabbing with a sharp instrument. 

I halted before the one-man execution squad ready for 
the fusillade. 

"Brad, where have you been? I kept calling you all 
night. That's why I came down early to catch you before 
the meeting." 

Every condemned man is entitled to smoke a final 
cigarette. Since the executing officer hadn't the grace to 
proffer it, I took out one of my own. My hand trembled 
às I held the lighter. 

"Look, Brad, there's something you've got to under- 
stand." 

E understand—more than you know, John,” I said 
ly. 

“Well, it’s not solely my personal decision. It’s my fam- 
ily, too. It’s their future at stake as much as mine. After 
all, it’s a lot of money to wash down the drain, Brad.” 

“A lot of money, John,” I echoed dully. 

“So I had to discuss it with them. I couldn’t make the 
decision without consulting them.” 

“No, you couldn’t, John,” I parroted. 

“Brad, I want you to know they are grateful to you, 
just as I am. They realize if you hadn't come to me with 
the proposition in the first place, I wouldn't have ever had 
a piece of Satyrus. They think the world of you, Brad.” 
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That's right—drag it out, I thought. And alibi—put 
the monkey on the backs of your wife and kids. 

“I felt you ought to know that, Brad, so you’d under- 
stand their attitude. That’s why they agreed with me. 
They think I have to go along with you. So I wanted you 
to know I’m voting to tell Bender to go to hell. We'll sell 
the other stock and fight him in court.” 

The courier had gotten through. The poor devil gal- 
loping across the battlefield on a lamed horse, ducking 
shot and shell—he had made it. He'd gotten here with the 
reprieve just as the rifles were cocked and the officer” 
raised his sword to give the command to fire. 

It was lucky a chair was directly behind me. Without 
it, I would have collapsed on the carpet. John's face 
shimmered before me through my tears. 

"Oh, John, John...I don't know what to say. How 
can I..." 

“Skip it, Brad. Besides I want to talk to Maureen and 
Hard before we get together. I didn’t think I had a right 
to discuss it with them until I'd made my own decision. 
Tm sure they feel the same way I do. See you in a little. 
while, Brad.” 

Weidler was puzzled by my good morning when he 
arrived for the meeting. I couldn’t understand why he 
looked so mournful; it wasn’t his funeral he was attending. 

After we had assembled, he continued to observe us 
bleakly, much as a detective studying the morning 
line-up, 

"I suppose we'd better get down to business right 
away,” I said, opening the meeting. "We've got a busy 
day ahead. 

Weidler interrupted me. 

“Mr. Carlton, before you start your other discussion, 
Td like permission to report on some information that has 
just come to my attention.” 

With everything in the bag for me, I was expansive. 

“Certainly, counselor, the floor is yours.” 

“This is most, unfortunate," he said. "Moreover, I can- 
not disclose the source of my information, other than to say 
that it is absolutely reliable.” 





“I have just received word—in strictest confidence— 
that the of Justice is pepatug to press 
charges of pandering against Satyrus its officers. 

We six “pimps” sat there looking at him like a group 
of Cape Canaveral scientists examining a $35,000,000 
heap of busted mechanism that has just blown to pieces 
on the launching pad. 

“According to my information,” Weidler continued, 
they are confident they can procure witnesses willing to 
testify that the women involved were engaged in prosti- 
tution and profited from the publicity in Satyrus to further 
their... ah... business activities. I believe it would be 
impossible to beat their case.” 

He was so obviously distressed at the sound of his own 
Voice, it would have been a mercy to have offered some 
comment. Mercy was in short supply that day. 

“There is one possibility of a... er... deal" 

The last word weighed heavily on his lips and his 
conscience. 

“They are always extremely reluctant to bring criminal 
charges against a publication. This inevitably results in 
accusations of suppression of free speech and government 
censorship. So I have reason to believe that they will drop 
the charges—if you will drop the Call feature.” 

Nobody in the room looked in my direction. All seemed 
to find something of consuming interest to study on the 
table before them. 

Buck Clawson gently cradled his favorite child in his 
arms and sadly ascended the steps to the sacrificial altar. 
He placed his pride and joy on the cold stone and ex- 
tended his hand for the knife, 

“I guess we'll have to do it,” he moaned. 

All the blood in my body boiled to my head. 

“No!” I shouted. Behind the outcry was all the ac- 
cumulated rage, frustration, worry and fear of the past 
few months. 

They tell me that no madman clearly remembers what 
he said or did during a manic seizure. I guess that proves 
I was off my rocker as I ranted and raved. Only a few 
Scattered lucid impressions remain. Dominating everything 
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was a sense of impending threat, the threat of losing that 
which belonged to me; which I refused to relinquish to 
anyone else. Another recollection I have was the horror 
with which everybody stared at me; was I a leper? 

1 do recall, clearly, the conclusion of my harangue: 

"] made Satyrus what it is and I won't let anybody 
change it. It’s my book. Mine do you hear? As long as 
Tm running it, I'll decide what goes in and what goes out.” 

There was a sick-room hush afterwards. Everybody 
seemed to be waiting for the surgeon to come in and break — 
the news to the patente 

“Ah ... thought .. ; . ouah ... book —— 
s. noti ` jess. ere x pad 

It was the only time I'd ever heard Randolph's voice 
raised in anger. Its soft fury was more effective than 
my shouting, and it drove me to greater desperation. 

“Drop the Call feature and you drop me at the same — 
time,” I blustered. 

I was as an animal at bay, defying, almost inviting 
attack from my tormentors. 3 

“Do you really mean that, Brad?” Collins spoke. I 

"Try it and find out," I snarled. 1 

He refused to look at me. Instead, he turned toward 
the others. i 

“I move that we drop the Call feature.” 

There was no discussion, only four voices raised in 
agreement. I didn’t trouble to record my dissent. 1 

“T quit," I pronounced. 

The battering ball swung to smash down the building. 

"I move we accept the resignation." 

Five “ayes.” 

"I move we authorize purchase of Brad’s stock.” 

The ayes had it. 

“I move we proffer Brad’s stock to Mr. Bender in set- 
tlement of the damage suit.” 

And I had had it. 

In a daze, I left the room, Samson shorn of his locks 
and thrown naked into the world. 

The last thing I saw as I walked out were the tears 

~ wetting Maureen’s cheeks. 





I sat in the living room of my apartment. All of my 
senses were numb, except my hearing. I was waiting— 
waiting for one sound, waiting for the telephone to ring. 

I knew it would. It would ring and E would pick it 
up and a voice—whose, I didn't know—would say, 
“Come on back, Brad. We're sorry. It was all a mis- 
take." 

I waited a long time, willing it to ring. 

Then it rang. Holding myself in the chair with strain- 
ing muscles, I let it ring three times before picking it up. 

“Hello,” I said, haughtily. 

“Oh, there you are. They told me you'd left the office.” 

It was Sheila. 

“What's the matter? Are you ill?” 

“No,” 

“You sound so strange.” But she didn’t seem con- 
cerned and babbled on. 

“Look, sweetie, can you get away for the weekend? 
We're invited to a house party. It'll be fun. 

She could have been speaking Sanskrit. I heard her, 
but I wasn’t really concentrating on what she said. 

“Sheila, can you come up here? I want to talk to you.” 

My hand remained resting on the phone after I hung 
up. It would ring again. They'd call. When they did, I'd 
show them. I'd show them they couldn't push me around. 
Td show all of them—especially Maureen. 

An hour passed. The phone didn't ring. The door buz- 
zer sounded and I let Sheila in. She was gay and excited. 
Her idea was that if I wanted her to visit me so badly, it 
could be for only one thing—and she was looking forward 
to it. 

In fact, no sooner was she inside the door than she was 
squirming out of her elegant clothes. In a couple of 
minutes, she was sitting on the couch as naked and pink 
as a baby after a bath, and smelling even better. The sight 
of her big, milky breasts, of her round little navel and her 
voluptuous buttocks, decided me to postpone telling her 
what was on my mind. Besides, I didn’t want to disappoint 
her; noblesse oblige, and all that. 

Kicking off my shoes, I joined her on the couch, which 
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instantly became a love-seat. Her hands trembled with 
eagerness as she helped me strip. As before, she was the. 
aggressive, unorthodox, thrill-hungry lover, taking any and 
all liberties, and expecting payment in kind. We kissed 
thirstily, her lips sweet as rose petals, and I could feel my 
passion rising as swiftly as hers. The red tips of her soft 
breasts were pressed to my chest; her red-tipped fingers 
trickled trails of fire across my torso, my loins. Then I 
mioved her to my lap, her back to me, her warm buttocks 
athwart my thighs, my hands each full of the softness of a 
breast. Always ready for a trick, Sheila laughed delightedly 
as she felt the probe of my manhood pierce her velvety 
secrets. Then she was moving and writhing and lifting 
and lowering, and all my blood seemed to gather in one 
vital spot, feeling like fire on a rampage, searing me, swell- 
ing me. With a mighty burst, ecstasy tore out of my loins, 
and we both rode it like a wave—soaring, tumbling, 
sweeping, that sumptuous body of hers shaking blissfully 
in my arms. 

And then it was over, and we kissed, both grateful. As 
we dressed, though, my troubles returned to me. I re- 
verted to my previous mood, and although it took her 
some time to recognize it, finally she said, "What's the 
matter, boss?" i 

I told her. Like a sulky child—or like Samuel M. 
Bender being an Injured Party—I told her all my 
grievances, my injustices, my wretchedness. I told her 
in great detail. 

As I talked, I knew conclusively that the telephone 
wasn’t going to ring. It was over—over and done with, 

“To hell with them,” I said. “Let them cut their own 
throats.” 

Sheila said nothing. 

“Look Sheila, let’s get married. Right now. Let's get 
married and go away somewhere. I’ll smash them—and 
Bender, too. I know lots of people who'll let me write 
my own ticket. What do you say?" 

It took her so long to reply I thought maybe she hadn't 
understood me. 
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“Well, how about it, baby?” 
“But, Brad...we can't get married. I can't marry 


"You said you would. What's the matter?" 

“I can’t, Brad... really, I can't." 

“Why?” 

“I just can't. It's impossible." 

I could have been a beggar on the street or a victim 
of a car accident judging by the way she looked at me. 
She was feeling sorry for me but there was nothing she 
could do. 

“But, Sheila...” 

"Please, Brad, let's don’t have a scene.” 

She was already passing on down the street. She didn't 
even have a coin in her purse for the beggar, a handker- 
chief to hand the bleeding victim. 

She'd joined the other rats in scurrying off the sinking 
ship. They all loved you, all wanted you, when things 
were going well. Until something went wrong. Then no- 
body needed you. They deserted as fast as they could, 
leaving you alone and empty. And they forgot you. 

Sheila, too, the only woman I'd ever asked to be my 
wife. Take away the excitement, my success, my posi- 
tion, and she was through. She pitied me and was em- 
barrassed, and could hardly wait to get away so she could 
dismiss her pity and embarrassment, wipe them out in the 
ecstasy of someone, or something, new. No “thanks for 
the memory” or “it’s been fun,” because it was past 
and you ran away from a memory that ended in discom- 
fort. 

“Get out,” I cried. “Get the hell out, you snotty bitch.” 

She did—and I was utterly alone with myself. 

All the air was deflated from my balloon. I couldn't kid 
myself another second. “Write my own ticket with a 
fresh bankroll.” Who was I kidding? I was through, down 
and out. 

Sure, there’d be a few more loose ends to tie up, set- 
tling the bill with the funeral parlor. But there wouldn't 
be any sympathy cards to acknowledge, no flowers, 

The saturnalia was over. 
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Twenty-One j 


WHEN you've been away from somebody for a long time, 
it takes a while to reestablish contact. 

T'd been absent from Brad Carlton for an eternity. He 
was a stranger when we reunited. Worsc than a stranger, 
because he was a guy I had once liked and now I wasn’t - 
sure I wanted to be in the same room, let alone the 
same body, with him. 

So I watched him warily, with suspicion. 

I saw him go through a painful readjustment without 
offering to help. He packed his clothes and moved to 
a hotel. He received a check for $250,000 and held it 
just long enough to deposit it and write checks for nearly 
the full amount to pay for the past. He thought, sourly, 
about old Uncle Harmon's $31,000 legacy which had 
started him on the merry-go-round. That was gone, too. 

Which was the Brad Carlton I had known—this sad 
guy going through all those motions, or me watching him 
indifferently? What was the difference between us? 

Together, we climbed into a car and drove without di- 
rection. Together, we found and rented a cabin surrounded 
by woods and without neighbors. Together, we spent 
our days in silence, cooking our meals, sullenly rowing - 
the same skiff; the days stretched into weeks without re- 
laxing our mutual hostility and distrust. Over our heads 
hung one unfinished problem, one unresolved guilt which 
each of us believed belonged to the other, and neither 
wanted to claim. 

Finally, neither of us could stand it any longer. Each 
of us reached for the pen and papers and for the first 
time our hands touched and became one. i 

The letter took a long time to write. Every word | 
was created with pain and I only forced myself to over- 
come the anguish by sincere, although belated recognition 
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that another’s pain was much greater than mine. Even 
when the last aching word was written and the en- 
velope addressed and mailed to Maureen, the pain re- 
mained. But I was whole again, hollow and weak but 
finally reintegrated. 

I saw the first signs of Spring without feeling any- 
thing as I drove slowly back a few days later. The trees 
were showing a golden haze that would come out green 
with the sun. I drove alone this time, terribly alone. 

The sign stood on the side of the road like a reproach. 
In repainted freshness, it beckoned the unwary wanderer 
to Ma and Pa Jones’ Fishing Lodge. The car turned 
itself into the lane and I let it have its head without the 
energy to pull it back. 

The place looked as deserted as the last time I had 
been there. Nothing had changed, but since my last visit 
I had built and destroyed a world. 

Ma and Pa Jones were both behind the desk when I 
entered. They glared out of their narrowed, mean eyes 
with traditional inhospitality. 

“Evening,” they said, as if words cost more than 
they were prepared to spend. 

The same impulse that had brought me here caused 
me to sign the registration card, “Robert Sydney Jones.” 

I handed it back to them. They looked at each other. 
For a moment, I thought their granite faces bore a sem- 
blance of humanity. 

"Room six," Pa Jones said. “Head of the stairs. To 
your left." 

“What about the key?” 

“It’s open. Key's in the door.” 

I lifted my suitcase and started up the steps. 

“Mr. Jones,” Ma called out, 

I turned. 

"Congratulations," she said. I guess she thought it was 
a smile she wore. It resembled the carved expression 
on a gargoyle, 

“Thanks,” I humored her, not knowing or caring what 
she meant, and climbed the stairs. 

The door swung open with a creak of unoiled hinges, 
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I was halfway across the room before I saw the figure. 


standing at the window, staring out. It turned around. 

"Brad," Maureen cried. 

I couldn't say anything. Her face still had its fine, thin 
lines, but her body bulged out before her. 

"Oh, Brad." 

We were in each other's arms. I held her gently and. 
fearfully, feeling the tight fullness of her laden belly 
against me and terrified of hurting her. 

I had no words. All I could do was to kiss her re- 
peatedly, her mouth, her eyes, her forehead, her cheeks. 

I didn't realize I was crying until her fingers came up 
softly to erase a tear from my face. 

“Maureen,” I whispered. “Maureen.” 


“Brad... your letter. Thanks for it. I came up here 


when I got it. Because it made me feel close to you.” 

I had to say it. Till now I had not been able. 

“There’s another thing I didn't write. I couldn't." 

"What is it, Brad?" 

*[ love you... Maureen." 

The wall crumbled away and we were back together, 
more completely and more happily than we had ever been. 

The night passed while I watched her, afraid to sleep be- 
cause I might thrash around and hurt her, afraid to take 
my eyes from her lest she disappear. 

The Justice of the Peace was cast from the same mold 
as Ma and Pa Jones. His disapproving eyes never left Mau- 
reen's swollen belly as he mumbled the well-worn words 
that gave its contents a name and gave us each other. 

We hummed, whistled and sang the Wedding March as 
we drove away, giggling like a couple of kids. All the 
rest of the world was crazy, only we were sane. We 
laughed at everything we saw and people in passing cars 
stared at us quizzically. 

“Brad, oh, Brad,” Maureen cried sharply, cutting off in 
the middle of a laugh. 

Her hands were pressed against her stomach and her 
eyes were round with pain and fright. 

“What is it, darling, what’s the matter?” * 

“J don’t know, Brad. It hurts.” i 
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I stepped hard on the gas... 

My “wedding present” was the ugliest baby I'd ever 
seen—red and squalling with a puckered face. 

"Isn't it beautiful?" Maureen said. “It’s a boy.” 

I hadn't remembered to ask its sex. I'd just wanted to 
see her, to make sure she was all right. 

“We'll name him Bradford, Jr. I want him to be exactly 
like his father.” 

“God forbid,” I said fervently... 


Actually, he isn’t a bad-looking kid, now that he’s nearly 
two years old. 

He's made a lot of changes in our lives. He even made 
the “Godfather” part of Simpson's nickname come true. 

Godfather's almost as proud of him as we are, and 
he's applied for the job of godfather to the little sister 
we think is on her way. 

We'll have to let him. After all, he's the boss. 

He was awfully decent when, as Editor and Publisher of 
Satyrus, he asked me to come back to work as Pro- 
duction Manager for the magazine. 

Everybody around the joint seemed happy too see me 
back. Everybody except Ivory Black who isn't there any 
more, and Samuel M. Bender who is the newest and 
most miserable member of the board of directors. He's 
treated like a spy and all the board ever discusses in his 
presence is financial statistics. The real policy decisions are 
made by an executive committee. Bender's not on it. 

Me, I'm doing all right, I guess. I get a good salary and 
a nice bonus at the end of the year. J 

But sometimes I get pretty irritated. Those guys in the 
front office can be so damned stupid. Just because the 
money’s rolling in and circulation keeps climbing, 
they're content, They're not interested in new ideas. 

If they'd only listen to me... 


Tue Exp 
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Please send me the books encircled below. I enidote. ses oas mas ea eao 
35¢ TITLES 

B419B BA20B B422B B427B B428B 
40¢ TITLES 

B4l6Y BAY B435Y B-38Y B444Y 

B417Y Basiy B436Y BAY B447Y 

B4nv B432Y BA Y BY B451Y 

B42Y B433Y¥ * 


BAMF BA40F BAS0F BA57F BAGF 
BASE BA42F BANIF BASSE. [273 
B426F B445F BASSE. B459F B465F 

B446F BASE B46OF B466F 
BAMF BASE BASSE. BAGIF BAGIF 
In the event we are out of stock on any of your selections, please list 
your alternative choices: 
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WHY? WHY? WHY? 


What is behind the tremendous success of today’s 

crop of Girlie Magazines? What causes readers to 

flock to the newsstands month after month to buy 

copies at high prices? Is it only to eagerly paw 

through the pages in a frantic search for the off 

beat—the lurid—the strange? Are such magazines 

deliberately being edited to stimulate and inflame 

senses to a point where anything can happen= 

and often does? 

HERE IS THE LONG SUPPRESSED STORY OF 

SUCH A MAGAZINE AND THE PEOPLE WHO 

MADE IT TICK — YOU'LL MEET... \ 

BRAD CARLTON who edited the magazine and insisted 
upon doing his own research. 

MAUREEN CASEY the beauty who took strange delight in 
photographing other beauty—in the nude! 

IVORY BLACK who was a model of the art of cheese-cake 
and an avid student of other forms of art. 

SHEILA TATUM who had some remarkable connections . . . ] 
and vices. 

—Together they made Satyrus into a tremendous success! 

HERE AT LAST IS AN UNVARNISHED, DYNAMITE-LADEN 

ACCOUNT OF THE GIRLIE-BOOK PUBLISHERS AND WHAT 

MAKES THEM TICK. A NOVEL YOU WILL READ FROM 

COVER TO COVER AT ONE SITTING! 
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